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THE PROJECT METHOD OF TEACHING 


The various concepts closely related to the project are 
surveyed by the author with the idea of formulating an 

STEVENSON adequate definition of the term project as a basis for the 
further study of the project method. The significance 
of the project in relation to problem, motive, reasoning, 
drill, and the curriculum is considered in detail. 


SILENT READING 


The aim of this study is.to indicate practicable types of 
training by which habits of rapid and effective silent 
reading may be developed among pupils in grades above 
the primary. The methods have effected increases in 
O’BRIEN speed of reading ranging from 25% to 150% without 
impairing comprehension. The widespread recognition 
of the value of training in silent reading will be sufficient 
to recommend the material to educators and to all who are 
interested in increasing their reading efficiency. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


} 
| This book deals with the way in which the individual 
| normally responds at different periods in his development 
to typical life situations, and the manner in which he may 
O’SHEA utilize the materials of education to the greatest advantage. 
The non-technical treatment of the subject, the numerous 
illustrations, and the exercises which provide opportunity 
| for original research make the book exceptionally well 
suited for the use of Normal Schools and Reading Circles. 
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Setting Up School Standards 


C. E. Doverass, Assistant SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
BattrmorE, Mp. (Larety at Erte, Pa.) 
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®EREDITY is the chief factor with which we as 
educators are concerned. It does not appear that 
responsibility for hereditary abilities has been yet 
placed upon the public schools. Were a kind provi- 
dence disposed to standardize mental abilities of all 
people, the rest would be comparatively easy. We 
cannot standardize, we cannot regulate, but if we 
are gifted with a modicum of common sense or 
scientific spirit we can and will classify and teach youth as it is, 
and not as idealized—we will educate what we get and not what 
we are supposed to have received. 

A second great factor with which we are concerned is extra- 
schoolroom life and activities. Honor and distinction await one 
who can bring about even the semblance of organization and stand- 
ardization in this field. The pedagogical literature of the day 
shows how alert we are to the advantages of random explorations 
from out the schoolroom into “real life.” We motivate or vitalize 
our work; we seize upon the problem or the project. We seek to 
introduce into organized school life the entities of an unorganized, 
unstandardized life without. 
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Heredity and extra-schoolroom activities often are of greater 
educational significance than the procedure of the schoolroom. 
At any rate, no school standards can be set up regardless of these 
forces. This would be a needless truism were it not for a preva- 
lent and sinful malpractice in a profession controlled largely by 
those who are richer in scholastic attainments than in the broader 
experiences of life. Those within and those without the class- 
room find difficulty in learning to think together, and in adjust- 
ing themselves to present conditions, not those of twenty-five or 
even five years since. The concept of a school as “the cloistered 
halls of learning” is pretty well relegated to the “low-vaulted 
past,” while the identity of education and life becomes fixed in 
our thinking. As education is less confined to the traditional and 
formal schoolroom practice, setting up standards becomes increas- 
ingly difficult and complex. 

School standards are to be determined (1) by the educational 
aims, (2) by the demands of society as to the degree and the kind 
of proficiencies desired, (3) by the kind and degree of mental 
abilities of students. 

As a rule the course of study in English has much which was 
read into it when the acquisition of knowledge was the educational 
aim. Even Paracelsus aspiring “to know” and eminently suc- 
cessful in the attainment of his ambition, soon discovered how 
obsolete was such an educational aim, though he had no vision of 
the social aims of today. The daring boast, “I have taken all 
knowledge to be my province,” has a lessening significance in a 
day when not the acquisition but the use of knowledge really 
counts. Precedent weighs heavily with the student of the classics 
as with the student of law. To this natural tendency to conser- 
vatism may be charged the retention in the courses in English of 
much that is at variance with present-day opinion and in accord 
with an obsolete philosophy of education. Formal studies in 
technical grammar, rhetoric, and the history of literature, as often 
given in the high school, are as obsolete as are the educational 
aims under which they originated. 
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When the chief emphasis shifted from the acquisition of knowl- 
edge to mental power, technical intricacies far beyond the demands 
of social life were readily retained in the course for the sake of 
their alleged disciplinary value. Dividing hairs ’twixt south and 
southwest side has long enough been the English student’s favorite 
indoor sport. But, it is said, technical grammar is dead. In 
fact, we buried him. Yes, the grammarian has had his funeral. 
But we hear much of spirit communication at the present time. 
Recently a teacher in one of our largest cities said, “We teach a 
great deal of grammar in our schools because we have so many 
foreigners.” It is not true that there are none so poor as to do 
him reverence. 

But, in so far as the public schools are concerned, the important 
educational aim is not knowledge, nor mental power, but behavior. 
We are in the business of training citizens, and we can scarcely 
speak in other than social terms. It is not what one knows or 
what one can do, but what one does, that most directly concerns 
the state. There is no place in the schools of the Republic for the 
training of the Bolshevist, whether he be of the parlor type or 
belong to the unwashed. 

Exhaustive courses in the formal technical phases of English 
serve only to exhaust the patience of one eager for the perform- 
ance of real work. Extensive courses in the history of literature 
afford a ready refuge for the indolent teacher who finds it a bore 
to develop real situations, because it necessitates the burden of 
thinking. Doubtless there are those who think of the school as 
an institution for the conferring of the rank of aristocracy upon 
the few, and, such being the case, any fund of knowledge not com- 
monly held may serve as a distinction. What with the depreda- 
tions of the intellectual aristocrats along with those of the intel- 
lectual acrobats, our English sanctum gets bady littered up. 

In the determination of standards there are two tendencies 
which should have consideration: (1) Democracy demands with 
increasing insistence that we should make good citizens of all; 
(2) The war has left us with a growing conviction that human 
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intelligences can be measured with a degree of accuracy and that 
we can reasonably forecast one’s possible range of achievements. 

The school administrator has today the problem of establishing, 
not a standard which may be indiscriminately applied to all, but 
standards for various groups and kinds of intelligences. Theo- 
retically, each individual’s standard is the highest he can attain. 
Achievement in the field of English, in all but the more elemen- 
tary and formal aspects of the study, is, and doubtless should be, 
as varied as the intelligence quotients of the students. We have 
no moral right to set up standards arbitrarily which would exclude 
those whom we should, in the interests of democracy, train. The 
public schools are training, rather than selective institutions. It 
is our business to grind the grist which comes to our mill, though 
we admit we must at times grind exceeding small. Any normal 
youth who cannot be made more efficient in our public educational 
institutions, whether it be elementary, secondary, or college grade, 
stands as a challenge to the efficiency of the system we have built 
up with the aid of public funds. Beyond the mastery of the 
elementary three R’s there is no fixed body of information essen- 
tial to efficient living. Standards will have to vary according to 
individual differences, and in the interests of the state none may 
be denied opportunity. 

A great psychologist recently said, “Unless he has extraordinary 
energy and devotion, a boy whose IQ* is under 100 will be unable 
to graduate from a reputable American college.” At the same 
time, a colleague of this psychologist, a man who has had much 
to do with the testing of the general intelligence of army men, 
said,“I anticipate that we shall, at some time in the future, regu- 
larly specify upon the certificate of graduation from a school, 
just how good a composition can be written by a pupil under 
standard conditions; just how hard a language problem of a speci- 
fied type this person can solve; just how small a difference in 
poetic quality a particular person can observe accurately, and for 
each different type of ability give the objective statement of ca- 
pacity. In that case, those people who have superior intellectual 
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capacity and have done only fair work may be denied a diploma, 
while those of very inferior intellectual capacity who have done 
fair work might be granted a diploma which would specify exactly 
their degree of achievement.” Shades of John Harvard! When 
are reputable colleges reputable? Surely our educational aim 
has shifted when we are able to contemplate our higher institu- 
tions in the role of conferring honors for relative rather than abso- 
lute achievement. Almost the sole reason for our public schools 
is the training of citizenry, but we have studiously granted our 
diplomas upon the basis of intellectual achievements alone, to the 
godly and the ungodly alike. One of low intelligence who works 
up to the limit of his abilities is a better citizen than he of high 
intellectual ability who idles away his opportunities. These facts 
must be borne in mind in establishing any standards. 

ly. Thorndike recently said, ““The argument for democracy is 
not that it gives power to all men without distinction, but that it 
gives greater freedom for ability and character to attain power.” 
This is true whether the mental abilities in question are social, 
mechanical or abstract. We must provide for an indefinite range 
of character, intellect and skill. In a democracy every one must 
be efficient in leadership and in followership. When adequate 
provision is made for all, few there will be who do not lead in 
something, though in most things they must follow. It is quite 
impossible to set up absolute standards in such a situation. The 
most highly standardized nation on earth has recently failed mis- 
erably in competition with a nation whose lack of standardization 
was looked upon with contempt. 

Social needs will determine both the kind and the degree of 
proficiency in the fundamentals which we should attain. In the 
acquisition of these tools of learning, scientifically derived stand- 
ards give sane balance in subject-matter and method and leave the 
largest possible amount of time free for growth in the efficient 
use of these tools. If this principle is not followed, some will be 
prone to over-train for show purposes. Any normal pupil can 
double or treble the skill needed in the fundamentals, and, it is 
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regrettable to note, just this is often done for sake of the awe- 
inspiring effect it has upon an admiring clientele. Standards in 
these fundamental skills should spring from needs as expressed 
by the community, and they may not be imposed from above or 
from without. Hence, there can be no standard of perfection. 
To seek a perfect standard in penmanship or in spelling or in 
reading would be a folly comparable to seeking perfection 
in rate of addition. Even in these fundamental attain- 
ments society is lenient and mindful of individual differences 
—-of the “longs” and the “shorts’—to such a degree that her 
standard is rather a statement of what is desired than a thing 
fixed and absolute. Were it otherwise many present leaders of 
thought would have been suppressed in student days because they 
could not spell, and one still notes a somewhat prevalent supersti 
tion that a hopelessly illegible handwriting is a manifestation of 
brains. A surgeon may split his infinitives and still be an efficient 
member of his profession. 

Experience leads one to believe that there are three things in 
life which are absolutely certain: death, taxes, and error in teach- 
ers’ marks. In a recent investigation in which fifteen grade 
teachers of English and five high school teachers of English graded 
fifteen seventh grade English compositions, there was a range of 
forty per cent on a single paper. In order that the writer of this 
composition may get on he should choose his teachers with great 
care. There are many cases on record which show us conclusively 
the inefficiency of grading and the utter lack of standards. 

It is some years since Brown University tried the experiment 
of admitting students who failed to meet the standards for admis- 
sion, and these same failures made an average quite as high as 
that made by those who passed the gateway unchallenged. More 
than one superintendent has discreetly rejoiced over the success 
of elementary school failures whom he surreptitiously injected 
into high school. Dr. Terman tells an interesting story of a twelve- 
year-old boy who failed in the sixth grade, was tested by an 
eminent psychologist and found to have an IQ of 140, was pro- 
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moted immediately to high school, skipping all of seventh and 
eighth grade work, and how he carried his work with good marks. 

We are in great need of more and better measuring scales, par- 
ticularly as regards English Composition. There can be no uni- 
formity in teachers’ marks until the whole matter is reduced to 
objective measurements. But measuring scales serve their most 
useful purpose when they clarify and make sure our judgment. 

The next step in standardization should be the setting up of 
standards, not only with due consideration for the demands of 
society, but of the infinitely varied native abilities of students. 
There are no figures to show just how many school systems are 
using general intelligence tests as a basis for the classification and 
the promotion of pupils and for the guidance of student counselors, 
but the number is very rapidly increasing. Some cities admit 
to first year work in the elementary school only upon the attain- 
ment of a mental age of six years, thus assuring a fair start. 
Again, other systems are admitting to junior high school rank on 
the showing of general] intelligence tests, or better still, these are 
used as a basis of classification, for educational and vocational 
guidance. 

In the city of Erie we have recently admitted a class to the 
East Junior High School upon the showing made with the Otis 
Group Intelligence Seale. The entrants are classified in four 
groups, according to their mental age. We frankly assume differ- 
ent standards of achievement for each of the four groups. 

The median mental ages and the median chronological ages of 
the four groups respectively, are: 


Mental Age Chronological 
Groups Limits Median Age Limits Median 
TBI 12:4-18: 13:7 10 :4-14:11 12:6 
7B2 11 35-12 :7 12:0 10 :8-15 :3 12:8 
TB3 10:1-11:7 10:11 10 :8-16 :0 13 :2 
7B4 7:10-10:5 9 :4 11:0-15:1 13 :2 


The experiment is not far enough advanced to permit of defi- 
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nite conclusions, but all who have to do with it pronounce it the 
most interesting project with which they have had experience. 
It appears that an unfair handicap has been removed from each 
of the classes, that each individual has the privilege of working 
up to the limit of his ability, that the bright may receive a due 
amount of credit and not an undue amount as formerly, and that 
the slow ones may, at times at least, taste the joy of victory instead 
of living habitually in an atmosphere of defeat. What of our 
standards? They are the best we can possibly attain as the aver- 
age of each group. Group 1 should as certainly go above the 
standard for the country as will group 4 fall below. While there 
are pupils in the lower group whose mental age is four years below 
their chronological age, yet we accept the responsibility of making 
good citizens of these. Here where mental processes are slowed 
down is an opportunity for experiment and study which is rare, 
but teachers who appreciate this fact, one regrets to say, are more 
rare. At the end of the term we hope to reward all alike with 
promotion, in case always each has worked according to his talents. 
Above all we hope, through wise guidance, to avoid failures in 
life, because all will come better to know their own capabilities. 
We shall not say to a boy with a low IQ, “Study hard and some 
day you will hold a place of distinction,” when we know perfectly 
well that the best he can hope to do is, as a Senator of the United 
States, to spend his declining years discussing the League of 
Nations! 

In conclusion, first, let me say that in my judgment, princi- 
pals and teachers of English can do very much to develop a saner 
practice by giving careful heed to Bulletin No. 2, 1917, on the 
Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools. Were it safe 
to assume that this excellent document has been translated into 
practice it would be useless to dwell upon much that has received 
attention here. Very many classroom teachers should revise their 
viewpoint in conformity with this modern statement of the case 
covering subject matter and method, and they should be expected 
to have intimate knowledge of this work. 
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Secondly, the progressive principal today can ill afford to ne- 
glect the use of scientific methods for the study of intelligences of 
and that he will, after scientific classification of students, assist 
his teachers in a statement of aim and in setting up standards 
which have a very definite relation to the competency of respec- 
tive groups in this classification. 

Thirdly, scientific methods in the study of classroom problems 
should not remain a matter for the superintendent’s or the prin- 
cipal’s office. The classroom teacher should be imbued with the 
spirit .of investigation, and the principal who fails to develop this 
spirit and who fails to enlist the co-operation of his teachers in 
the use of scientific measurements, is neglecting a most needful 
procedure in the setting up proper standards of achievement. 

Fourthly, the principal will realize that English is a social 
medium, and the art of expression can be developed only in 
social situations. ‘The socialized recitation is a most convenient 
method, but it is to be employed with a great deal of discretion 
because it is often misunderstood and misused. When the work 
of the classroom is thus vitalized, text-books in grammar, rhetoric 
and history of literature can serve useful purpose only for refer- 
ence. Dissection of the classics and vivisection of the moderns 
will give way to creative readings. Training of this type through- 
out the high school course will later gladden the heart of the col- 
lege professor, despite the fact that little account is taken of 
college entrance requirements. 

The great task before us is to square our practice with our 
theory. The gap between the standard-bearers in the front-line 
trenches and the conservative reserves is dangerously wide. In 
the language of Spenser: 


“Full little knowest thou, that hast not tride 
What hell it is, in suing long to bide.” 


*The Intelligence Quotient (I. Q.) is found by dividing the mental age by the chrono- 
logical age, and is used asaconvenient index to a pupil’s ability. A characteristic of 
great importance in this Intelligence Quotient is that it apparently remains constant. 
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The Spirit of Americanization 


Louise Barnes La Betxia, SpriInGFIe Lp, Mass. 
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NE of the results of the war is the so-called Ameri- 
canization Movement. Any effort of this kind is 
of the deepest interest to American educators. Do 
the leaders in this movement realize that this is 
not a new work, but one which has been carried 
on right nobly and efficiently by the patient public 
school teachers in our common schools? This work 
must continue, but it is not enough to reach the 

children only, for it is of the greatest importance that our adult 

population should be reached also. 

In an address by Mr. John Daniels, delivered at the meeting 
of the New York Library Association, at Lake Placid, N. Y., the 
speaker states that he has been engaged for two years in a country- 
wide study, under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation, of 
methods of Americanization. He has gone into the results ob- 
tained by settlements, public schools, social centers, neighborhood 
associations, community councils, and various other agencies and 
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forms of organization which include Americanization in their 
field of activity. 

According to Mr. Daniels’ investigation, it is found that, while 
such agencies are attracting large numbers of children and young 
people of foreign parentage, and while they are administering 
many helpful services in immigrant neighborhoods, they are fail- 
ing, in the main, to enlist the interest and responsible co-operation 
of immigrant adults and especially of foreign-born men. 

In seeking the reason for such a failure and at the same time 
the way to better results, let us consider the attitude of mind 
which should possess those who would lead the foreign-born adult 
to an appreciation of what America has to offer him. No better 
advice could be given than the words of Abraham Lincoln: 
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“Tf you would win a man to your cause, first convince him that 
you are his friend. Therein is a drop of honey that catches his 
heart, which, say what you will, is the greatest high-road to his 
reason, and which, when once gained, you will find but little 
trouble in convincing his judgment of the justice of your cause; 
if indeed that cause be a really just one. 

“On the contrary, assume to dictate to his judgment, or to com- 
mand his action, or to mark him as one to be shunned or despised, 
and he will retreat within himself, close all the avenues to his 
head and heart, and, although your cause be naked truth itself, 
transformed to the heaviest lance, harder than steel and sharper 
than steel can be made, and you throw it with more than Hercu- 
lean force and precision, you shall be no more able to pierce him 
than to penetrate the hard shell of a tortoise with a rye straw. 

“Such is man, and so must he be understood by those who would 
lead him, even to his own interests.” 

What is Americanization? Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior, says: “It has never seemed to me difficult to define 
Americanization: I appreciate something, I admire something, 
I love something; I want you, my friends, my neighbors, to appre- 
ciate and admire and love that thing, too. That something is 
America.” 

The definition of Americanization is not as simple to other minds, 
One prevailing point of view is what may be called one of con- 
formity. It holds that “in order to be truly an American one 
must dress, talk, eat, behave, and even think, according to one 
prescribed American formula. According to this view, the immi- 
grant’s racial inheritance, no matter how much it may mean to 
him, becomes, upon his arrival in America, a foreign impediment, 
which must forthwith be cast away.” 


Another conception of Americanization, and one which is prob- 
ably most in vogue today, confines the term largely to teaching 
immigrants English and civics. One man from whom information 
was sought, expressed this view naively. “‘We used to have an 
Americanization problem,” he said, “but we haven’t got one any 
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longer. Several years ago we got all the foreigners in our town 
into some English and civies classes and in two or three months 
we Americanized them all.” This view could be called one of 
infection. It attaches prime importance to classes, lectures, and 
the distribution of educational and uplifting literature, and im- 
plies that if enough of such instruction and information can be 
injected into the immigrant, he is thereby automatically Ameri- 
canized. 

Still another viewpoint regarding Americanization is held, 
especially by people of what is known as the common-sense 
type. This may be called the practical idea. It was expressed 
by Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York in his Washington’s 
Birthday address last February. As quoted by the New York 
World, the Governor stated that Americanization means “to under- 
stand the aims and purposes of this country.” “The poor immi- 
grant,” he goes on to say, “who does his work, raises his family, 
sends his children to our schools,—that man, whether he can speak 
the English language or not, is just as good an American as a man 
who can point to a long and unbroken line of New England 
ancestry.” 

Varying conceptions of Americanization could be multiplied 
indefinitely, but the ones cited will serve to represent the chief 
outstanding points of view. ‘The point to be noted, however, is 
that all the varying conceptions are animated by the same inner 
motive of enlisting the immigrant in the common lite of America. 
Is it not true that what all desire who have the welfare of the 
immigrant at heart, is that each individual shall enter effectively 
and as soon as possible into America’s well-being and upbuilding ? 
To accomplish this end we must meet men in the true spirit of 
America at the best. No one has expressed this idea with more 
helpful suggestions than Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, in an address given in New York, January 11, 1919. 

The first step, he says, is to meet men from Armenia and Italy, 
from Greece and from Persia, from Russia and from all the 
nations of Europe, to learn their conception of America, to hear 
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what they believe America offers them, to help them to an under- 
standing, to spread before them our ideals, our traditions, our 
opportunities. Just as there is no way by which the breath of 
life can be put into a man’s body, once it has gone out, so there 
is no manner by which, with all our wills, we can make an Ameri- 
can out of a man who is not inspired by our ideals; and there is 
no way by which we can make any one feel that it is a blessed 
thing to be an American, unless we are ourselves aglow with the 
sacred fire, unless we interpret Americanism by our tolerance, our 
fairness, our thoroughbred qualities, our liberality, our valor, and 
our kindness. Americanism is entirely an attitude of mind; it is 
the way we look at things that makes us Americans. 

What is America? There is a physical America, and there is a 
spiritual America. They are so interwoven that you cannot tell 
where the one ends and the other begins. In this connection every 
teacher and social worker should read “The American Spirit,” by 
Edward Steiner. 

After the immigrant has learned the language, Mr. Lane would 
give him a knowledge of the physical America, so that he may 
get a conception, not only of its strength, of its resources, of what 
it can do against the world, but that he may have pride in this as 
a land of hope and a land in which men have won out. “I would 
take him across the continent. I would show him the eight mil- 
jion farms which went to feed Europe in her hour of need. I 
would show him in Utah that mountain of copper which they are 
tearing down at the rate of thirty-eight thousand tons per day. I 
would show him the highest dam in the world, in Idaho. And I 
would let him see the water come tumbling down and being trans- 
formed into power, and that power being used to pump water again 
that spreads over the fields and makes great gardens out of what 
ten years ago was the driest of deserts.” 

Let the newcomer feel that America is in the making, and that 
he is needed to build it up. Tell him his chances here, and the 
chances of his children, will always be in ratio to his zeal and 
ambition. We cannot estimate when we shall have reclaimed all 
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our lands, or found all our minerals, or made all our people as 
happy as they might be. But out of our beneficent political insti- 
tutions, out of the warmth of our hearts, out of our yearning for 
higher accomplishments, there will be ample space and means for 
the fulfillment of dreams, for further growth, for constant im- 
provement. The conviction is at once our inspiration and our 
aspiration. 

The new American should be shown the greatness of physical 
America, from the reindeer ranges of Alaska to the Everglades 
of Florida. Show him that we have the raw products essential 
for our industries, two hundred and fifty thousand miles of rail- 
road, two hundred and forty thousand schools, colleges, water- 
powers, mines, furnaces, factories. Show him the industrial life 
of America, the baseball game in all its glory. Trace for him 
the history of our land, from Plymouth Rock: the sturdy pioneers 
of early days, the struggle for freedom for the blacks in 1861, the 

yar with Spain to free Cuba and the Philippines. Tell him that 
in the Philippines alone, ten thousand native teachers teach every 
day eight hundred thousand native children in the English lan- 
guage. Take him to the Hawaiian Islands and show him a typical 
school at Mauna Loa, in which there are Filipinos, Javanese, 
Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, Samoans, Australians, Americans, 
Koreans. Every morning these children stand before the Amer- 
ican flag and raise their little hands and pledge themselves to one 
language, one country, and one God. 

sring him back to this country and say: “Grasp the meaning 
of what I have shown you and you will then know what Ameri- 
canism is. It is not 110,000,00 people alone; it is 110,000,00 
people who have lived through struggle, who have won out through 
work. The march of civilization is the epic of man as a work- 
ingman, and that is the reason why labor must be held high 
always. 

Show the struggle of the Great War, the willing individual sac- 
rifices of our sons, conservation of food, contributions to welfare 
work ; the high ideals of President Wilson at the council chamber, 
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striving for the happiness of mankind, together with our boys in 
khaki, whose love of righteousness alone carried them into the 
Argonne Forest to perish for the might of law and the salvation 
of mankind,—-and you will have drawn for him a picture of the 
Spirit of Americanism that he too can exemplify, a spirit which 
the traditions and the history of our country demand of each of us. 

How best can we spread this spirit through the land; how best 
explain our purposes and interpret our systems? Through the 
community council and through the schools. First of all the hand 
of friendship for the new American, the voice of a friend who 
shall be an unselfish adviser, a guide in this strange land of 
troubles, small and large. Then the school, the night school or 
the shop school. And with these, the community center, the gath- 
ering place that represents all America. 

Always remember this: we want to interpret America in terms 
of fair play, in terms of the square deal. We want to interpret 
America in healthier babies that have enough milk to drink; in 
boys and girls and men and women who can read and write; in 
better housing conditions and decent wages, in hours that will 
allow a father to know his own family and to support his household 
like a man. 

That is the real Spirit of Americanization reduced to a prac- 
tical, uplifting force. 
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Cuarves H. Coorery. 


mummcmmmnt’® © understand the social writings of Professor Cooley 


it is important at the outset to grasp clearly the 
organic conception of mind. Any one perceives 
without difficulty the interworking of parts in a 
complex machine, or understands at least vaguely 
the reciprocal action of organs in an animal body. 
He derives thereby an elementary meaning of 
“organic.” But applied to mind the student finds 
the conception harder to grasp. “Mind,” we are told, in the open- 
ing sentence of Social Organization, “is an organic whole, made up 
of co-operating individualities in somewhat the same way that 
the music of an orchestra is made up of divergent but related 
sounds.” And just as we do not divide the music of individual 
instruments from that of the whole, so we cannot divide mind into 
individual and social. I have my own thoughts, yes, but they 
have flown in upon me from many sources, from ancestors, from 
distant sages, from associates both near and remote. The social 
mind is a complex the parts of which are related by organization 
and reciprocal influences, but by no means are all of them in 
agreement. The organization is evident in the simplest inter- 
course and as well in the widest and most complex relations. If 
one cannot see this organization, says Cooley, a definition would 
be useless. 
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Professor Cooley has published three books, Human Nature and the 
Social Order, Social Organization, and Social Process, which supply the 
data for this study. 
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Any one who observes the small child knows how, as his con- 
sciousness emerges, he identifies himself with a group. He thinks 
in terms of “we,” “our” and “us” quite as early as he thinks of his 
separate self. “Self and society are twin born, we know one as 
immediately as we know the other, and the notion of a separate 
and independent ego is an illusion.” A caution is necessary at 
this point. When the average person thinks of society, what prob- 
ably comes to his mind is an aggregate of material bodies, and the 
individual is one of these bodies. But the sociologist means some- 
thing very different. A mere aggregate never makes a society. 
It would be ludicrous to speak of a society of trees in the forest. 
We must rid ourselves entirely of a concept of society as an aggre- 
gate of bodies. The primary condition of any society is mental 
interaction. Of course, an aggregate of bodies is a necessary con- 
dition of a human society, but that is not what constitutes it a 
society, or the pebbles on the shore and chickens in the barnyard 
would come under the definition. Society always means a group 
united by a common consciousness and by reciprocal mental influ- 
ences, and all human beings who comprise a group are so united. 

The types of consciousness which unite a group are well shown 
by Cooley in an illustration. He takes congenial family life as 
an example, but application may be made to any group united by 
common interests. There is first a public consciousness and this 
includes those thoughts and feelings which hold the members to- 
gether as a co-operative group; secondly, in the mind of each per- 
son is a vivid sense of the personal traits and modes of thought 
and feeling of the other members; and again, there is each one’s 
consciousness of himself, which is largely indeed a direct reflec- 
tion of the ideas about himself he attributes to the others, and 
which is altogether a product of the social life. It is evident 
then, that group consciousness is a combination of divergent ele- 
ments held together in a more or less unified whole. 


The school group furnishes an illustration of organized mind. 
The school is a group of individuals representing similar interests 
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and desires. There is always evident, even in the lowest grade, 
a public consciousness, comprising ideas, feelings and attitudes 
tending to group solidarity and co-operation. There is in each 
member a growing social consciousness as he enters more and more 
into the concerns and the understanding of others. And there is 
likewise a developing sense of himself, and this sense of himself 
is unquestionably, as Professor Cooley says, a reflection of the 
opinions he believes others to hold of him. The analysis of indi- 
vidual and group mind shows the members of a group to be part 
and parcel of each other, not flesh of each other’s flesh, but mind 
of each other’s mind. This description applies perfectly to the 
school. There are usually, of course, individuals who by influ- 
ences of heredity or of other group memberships (and every child 
is presumed to be a member of at least a family group) resist 
more or less the dominant school group interests. But, as said 
at the beginning, the group organization does not require complete 
agreement; it does imply mental interaction and reciprocal 
influences. 

The reciprocal influences of the members of the school group 
upon one another may be represented by the diagrams often used 
in psychology text books illustrating the association of ideas. 
From points representing ideas and images lines are extended to 
many other points, back and forth in criss-cross fashion. From 
the teacher and each child are radiated influences to all other 
members of the group. It would not be over-fantastic to say that 
a group of growing minds is like an association of stars, each 
emitting light upon the others and all illumined in a common 
light to which each contributes. There is this striking dif- 
ference, that, without the others, or some others, each mind would 
remain dark. Reflections on the relations of the individual and 
group mind lead one to think that perhaps the most significant 
factor in the education of the immature person in school is the 
character of his group membership. 

Cooley’s chapters on Primary Groups and Ideals have become 
well known. The meaning of a primary group is given as follows: 
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‘By primary groups I mean those characterized by intimate, face- 
to-face association and co-operation. They are primary in sev- 
eral senses, but chiefly in that they are fundamental in forming 
the social nature and ideals of the individual. The result of 
intimate association, psychologically, is a certain fusion of indi- 
vidualities in a common whole, so that one’s very self, for many 
purposes at least, is the common life and purpose of the group. 
Perhaps the simplest way of describing this wholeness is by say- 
ing it is a ‘we.’ It involves the sort of sympathy and mutual 
identification for which ‘we’ is the natural expression. One 
lives in the feeling of the whole and finds the chief aims of his 
will in that feeling.”* As examples of the ‘we’ groups, where per- 
sons meet in face-to-face association, he mentions the family, the 
playground and neighborhood groups, the gang, the village com- 
munity, the self-governing Russian mir. 

It is these primary groups that are the nurseries of human na- 
ture. It is in them that the truly human qualities are acquired 
and developed. It is there, too, that we must look for social ideals. 
“Where do we get our notions of love, freedom, justice, and the 
like, which we are ever applying to our social institutions? Not 
from abstract philosophy, surely, but from actual life or simple 


| 
| 
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and widespread forms of society, like the family or the play-group. 
In these relations mankind realizes itself, gratifies its primary 
needs in a fairly satisfactory manner, and from the experience 
forms standards of what it is to expect from more elaborate asso- 
ciation.” 

What are the ideals sought in attempts to realize a democratic 
state? Such things, of course, as equality of opportunity, fair 
dealing, fraternity, justice, fellow feeling, group loyalty. But 
these are qualities of human nature which have their origin in 
primary groups alone And as ideals of democracy they are kept- 
stable and fresh by constant renewal in the hearts of the people 
associated in these groups. Another essential of democracy is the 
feeling of group unity. We may call it loyalty. Royce identified 
the moral life with loyalty. And Professor Cooley says, “The 


1 Social Organization, p. 23. 
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ideal of moral unity I take to be the mother, as it were, of all 
social ideals.” It is again the primary groups that afford the 
basis for loyalty. He who has learned to merge his personality 
in the concerns of his immediate groups is thereby prepared for 
loyalty in such larger associations as the state or mankind. 

Social ideals and habits are developed in the school. Certainly 
the conditions of the primary group surround the child there. He 
participates in a common life, shares a common consciousness, and 
he learns to adjust himself to his fellows. Unfortunately, the 
schools do not use their opportunities to the extent they might. 
Should it not be the larger purpose of the school to elicit feelings 
of unity and loyalty and social powers and virtues? Cooley states 
his view in the following lines: “The merging of himself in the 
willing service of a greater whole raises man to the higher function 
of human nature. We need to aim at this in all phases of our 
life, but nowhere is it easier to attain or more fruitful of results 
than in connection with the schools. Since the school environment 
is comparatively easy to control, here is the place to create an ideal 
formative group, or system of groups, which shall envelop the 
individual and mould his growth, a model society by assimilation 
to which he may become fit to leaven the rest of his life. Here, 
if anywhere, we can insure his learning loyalty, discipline, ser- 
vice, personal address and democratic co-operation, all by willing 
practice in the fellowship of his contemporaries. As a good 
family is an ideal world in miniature, in respect to love and 
brotherhood, so the school and playground should supply such a 
world in respect of self-discipline and social organization. There 
is nothing now taking place, it would seem, more promising of 
great results than the development of groups which appeal to the 
young on the social and active side of their natures and evoke a 
community spirit.”* It is an idea of Cooley that every one who 
has attended any kind of school should have an alma mater, a 
place of learning associated with friendship, loyalty and ideals of 
youth. Common schools in town and country might then play the 
part in the life of the masses of the people that colleges do in that 


1 Social Process, p, 72. 
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of the privileged class, thereby providing many more continuous 
groups, the bearers and transmitters of a high social spirit. 

Fellowship in the school group is the most potent factor in 
school life. The accepted notion of a school is a place where a 
group of students master the studies which make up the curricu- 
lum. While learning of this kind is essential, is not the more 
significant factor the group itself and the relations of the group 
members to one another? The child finds himself one of a group 
of persons, and through contact with these, including the teacher, 
his personality emerges. The two things following are given by 
Cooley as indispensable to a school: ‘First, an intimate relation 
with a teacher who can arouse and guide the child’s mental life, 
and, second, a good group spirit among the children themselves, 
in which he may share. The first meets the need we all have in 
our formative years for a friend and confidant in whom we also 
feel wisdom and authority ; and, | assume, we are not to rely upon 
the child’s finding such at home. The second, equal membership 
in a group of our fellows, develops the democratic spirit of loyalty, 
service, emulation, and discussion. ‘These are the primary con- 
ditions which the child as a human being requires for the growth 
of his human nature; and if I could be sure of them I should not 
be exacting about the curriculum, conceiving the harm done by 
mistakes in this to be small compared with that resulting from 
defeet in the social basis of the child’s life. And it is the latter, 
it seems to me, which, because of its inward and spiritual character, 
not to be ascertained or tested in any definite way, we are most 
likely to overlook.” 

Success and failure are often the result of social suggestion. 
It is the reaction upon him of his group, including the teacher, 
that determines for the child or youth his conception of himself as 
a success or failure. The theory of teaching might profit by 
incorporating the viewpoint in the chapter in “Social Process” 
on Degeneration and the Will. Success is a habit, so is failure. 
Often each is entred upon accidentally. One’s social experience 
may be such as to break down his strength of will. “The process 


1 Social Process, p. 62. 
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known as ‘losing your grip’ is primarily a loss of self-respect and 
self-confidence due to a series of failures. Imagined loss of the 
respect of others enters largely into it, and it is hastened by the 
inability to dress well and to keep clean, also by poor food, anxiety, 
Joss of sleep and physical deterioration.” On the other hand, 
“The habit of accomplishment, and that alone, gives self-respect, 
hope, and courage to face the eyes of men. The disheartened man 
is no man, and if kept disheartened for a long time he is matter 
for the scrap-heap. The healthy growth of the will requires diffi- 
culty, to be sure, and even failure, but only such failure and diffi- 
culty as can be and are overcome in a sufficient proportion of cases 
to keep confidence alive.”? 

The will may take a degenerate course. We need to guage the 
abilities of people individually and not commit the error of hold- 
ing them to things which they cannot do. The average man can- 
not scramble over an eight-foot fence. Our typical school require- 
ments are not adapted to all pupils. “Fail him out,” is the school’s 
usual disposition of the unfit. We are Social Darwinists in prac- 
tice, if not in theory. American colleges have pushed thousands 
of students out at the end of the first year through mal-adaptation 
to the foreign language requirements alone. Much of the enor- 
mous elimination all along the educational ladder is due to failure 
to succeed, a failure resulting to greater or less degree in impaired 
will and self-respect. It is not contended here that students should 
never be “failed” in their studies. In fact, the trial and error 
method is still the best way of gauging abilities. But failure 
should not be accented. The school should endeavor to discover the 
peculiar abilities of each pupil, and with them as a base, start 
him on the road to accomplishment. Every child above the mental 
zrade of imbecile has qualities that make success possible. Among 
the habits to be acquired in the formative period of life, why not 
give prominent place to the habit of success ? 

Ward found in happiness the aim of life. Were it necessary 
to answer the question in respect to Cooley’s philosophy, an answer 
would be found in self-expression. “The main need of men is 


1 Social Process, p. 173. 
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life, self-expression, not luxury; and if self-expression can be made 
general, inequalities alone will excite but little resentment.” In 
fact, the ideal of human equality may be defined as a condition 
in which every one has, in one way or another, a suitable field of 
growth and self-expression. Every one has a desire, perhaps 
latent, to be something, to express an individuality. ‘This is only 
human nature and one way of stating nearly all our social troubles 
is to say that individuality has not been properly understood and 
evoked, has not had the right sort of opportunity. To find a re 
sponse in life, to discover that which is most inwardly you, is 
wanted also in the world without, that you can serve others in 
realizing yourself; this is what makes resolute and self-respecting 
men and women of us, and what the school ought unfailingly to 
afford. The people who drift and sag are those who have never 
‘found themselves.’ ”’ The art ideal, we are told, is one of joyous 
self-expression. He whose life expresss his individuality, lives 
in the spirit of the artist. While most of us are obliged to seek 
free play of individuality outside of working hours, there should 
be something of self-expression and the spirit of art in all work. 
And in other phases of life, too. Democracy itself is an art 
wherein the common man finds expression in a varied, intelligent, 
and joyous participation in the community life. 

The following passage defines in a striking manner the function 
and true spirit of a university. It is also an illustration of Cooley’s 
delightful literary style. “‘When I am raking and burning leaves, 
as I have to in the fall and spring, I often light one little pile, 
and, when it is well afire, I pick from it a burning leaf or two 
on my rake and carry them ito the next pile, which thus catches 
their flame. It seems to me that this is what a university should 
do for the higher life of our people. It should be on fire, and each 
student who goes out should be a burning leaf to start the flame 
in the community where he goes.” 

As we have seen, an organic conception of things is central in 
Professor Cooley’s social philosophy. “It is the aim of the organic 
view to ‘see things whole,’ or at least as largely as our limitations 

Ibid, p. 392. 
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permit.” The significance of the organic view is brought out best 
by comparison with the types of particularism which have domi- 
nated men’s minds. A particularism is a partial view which is 
mistaken for the whole; it is some one phase of the process which 
is held to be supreme and to which all others are subsidiary. There 
is no better illustration than the economic interpretation of his- 
tory, a view natural to those who see through the economic window 
only. While the true specialist sees beyond his own field, never- 
theless, increase in specialization has emphasizd particularistic 
views. “It should be the outcome of the organic view that we 
embrace specialty with ardor, and yet recognize that it is partial 
and tentative, needing from time to time to be reabsorbed and 
reborn of the whole. The Babel of conflicting particularisms re- 
sembles the condition of religious doctrine a century ago, when 
every one took it for granted that there could be but one true 
form of belief, and there were dozens of antagonistic systems 
claiming to be this form. The organic conception, in any sphere, 
requires that we pursue our differences in the sense of a larger 
unity.” 

Education has been a field of conflicting particularisms. There 
have been conflicts of the practical and the cultural, the narrowly 
technical and the liberal, the egoistic and the social, drill and 
reason, interest and effort, routine and initiative, the child and 
the curriculum. In the organic view these are not antagonistic but 
complementary. The ideal, prevalent among educational leaders 
today, of subjecting all school processes to quantitative measure- 
ment, takes on the character of a particularism by over emphasis. 
While the measurement movement adds materially to the efficiency 
of prevailing practices, it contributes little or nothing to the more 
baffling problem of underlying purposes and aims. 

A partial summary of the foregoing may be given as follows. 
Only the organic view of mind gives us a correct idea of the rela- 
tion between the individual and his group. The individual is an 
organic part of his group; he is determined by it, but he also 
determines it; hence each is the determinant of the other. Of 


1 Social Process, p. 49. 
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course, the individual is not wholly determined by any one group ; 
he may be, and usually is, a member of many, including ideal 
groups, the latter being products of his imagination. He is re- 
lated to the groups in a contributory way, as he is also a resultant 
of influences from them. We are the most influenced, especially 
in the years of plastic childhood and youth, by stimuli from the 
immediate environment; so the family, playground and _ school 
groups are the main determinants of the child’s growing person- 
ality. The school affords unique opportunity for the formation 
of an ideal group in which the child may learn to live, to con- 
tribute, and to adapt himself, and the habits freely formed by 
this adaptation tend to create an ideal world group. Evidently 
the group relation itself is the essential factor in school life. The 
school is a primary group where persons live together in a common 
consciousness of interests and aims. It is, therefore, the oppor- 
tune place for the development of feelings of loyalty and unity, 
and likewise of those sentiments and ideals of justice and frater- 
nity which are basal in a democratic state. 


Riches 


Long, languorous lines of the river, 
The sinuous sweep of the shore; 

Dark, straight pines pointing upward, 
The boom of the ocean’s roar; 


The gleam of the moon on the water, 
The sigh of the wind in the trees; 

What has the whole earth to offer 
Of riches greater than these ? 


MARGARET MAacGREGOR. 
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Vocational Psychographs 
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mmummuconnaunts SY CHOGRAPHY may be defined as the science of 


= 

: making graphic records of mental traits. The mak- 
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physical and mental characteristics of successful 
men has been strongly advocated, particularly by 
French and German scientists. In his Vocational 
z = Psychology, H. L. Hollingworth gives a lengthy 
a report of the work done in this field by Dr. Edouard 
Toulouse, of France, who made a careful survey of the mental 
traits of Zola, the novelist, and Poincare, the mathematician. In 
each case a study of the heredity, development, physical condition, 
sensory acuity, various kinds of memory, attention, imagery, re- 
action time, association of ideas, language ability, handwriting, 
character, habits, and opinions on various subjects, were studied. 

Dr. Toulouse found a marked and unexpected contrast between 
the two men. The mathematician was extremely flighty, uncon- 
trolled, spontaneous, unstable and spasmodic. Frequently, while 
test directions were being explained to him, his attention would 
wander or he would become interested in some detail of the appa- 
ratus before him. Quite often he began a problem only to aban- 
don it in the hope that it would solve itself without conscious effort 
on his part. The novelist, Zola, was entirely logical and consistent. 
He kept his objectives well in mind and worked definitely to 
attain them. In his case there was no tendency for continuation 
of ideas after cessation of work. His intellectual activities were 
voluntary, intensive, and concentrated. We usually expect the 
mathematician to be coldly logical in his methods, and the roman- 
ticist inconsistent and erratic. In these two notable cases the re- 
verse holds true. After many cases of the same general type have 


ing of careful and detailed examinations of the 
susuieeteucannanean 
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been studied just as intensively, by means of synthesis, the psycho- 
eraph for the average individual in the field can be estimated and 
drawn. Such studies are of little value when considered alone, 
but they point the way and blaze the trail for constructive work 
in the field of vocational guidance. 

For many years Columbia University has been giving psycho- 
logical tests to all entering students and plotting individual psy- 
chographs. Mental age, motor speed, perception of difference, 
perception of order, imagination, manipulation of objects, manipu- 
lation of words, association free and controlled, learning, rote and 
logical memory, language ability, comprehension, arithmetic 
ability, community of ideas, and vocabulary tests are all given. 
The results are calculated on a percentage basis and incoming stu- 
dents receive a copy of their psychograph together with a table 
showing norms for each separate test. Similar work is also being 
done at the University of Chicago. Such material will be increas- 
ingly useful and valuable as it is checked against the subsequent 
success or failure of the individual in his chosen work. 

Dr. Carl Seashore, of the University of Iowa, has made a not- 
able contribution to the science of psychography as a result of 
his work on the “Measurement of the Individual as a Singer” 
and “The Psychology of Musical Talent.” It is common to hear 
persons say, “I have no ear for music,” or “TI have no sense of 
thythm.” Some one will remark, “He has absolute pitch,” or 
“He never forgets an air.” All such judgments are without scien- 
tific basis. Crities and teachers have relied largely, if not entirely, 
upon expert intuition when expressing opinions concerning musi- 
eal ability. Dr. Seashore set himself the task of making a com- 
plete survey of the individual as a singer, and to measure specific 
abilities and achievements. He studied the sensory, motor, asso- 
ciational and affective qualities of individuals in order to deter- 
mine their native endowments and abilities as singers. By means 
of standard laboratory apparatus, and, in many cases, especially 
invented appliances, he was able to determine if the individual 
under observation was psycho-physically capable of hearing and 
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making music. He frequently found that one person was able to 


discriminate when the pitch was changed one one-hundredth of a 


tone, while another would not notice a change of half a tone. 


Seashore’s method of discovering and measuring creative imag- 


ination is unique. Ile gives the subject a set of words without 


music and allows him or her, as the case may be, to improvise a 


melody. The result is recorded on a dictograph disc, later to be 


studied in detail. Timbre, volume, upper and lower tonal range, 


emotional and affective qualities and powers of association, are 


all noted and evaluated. 


At one time a prominent concert singer suspected that she habit- 


ually sang a trifle flat. Iler voice was tested in the psychological 


laboratory and such was found to be the case. Seashore states 


that if the singer practiced, meanwhile constantly watching the 


pitch-recording device, her defect would be corrected. 


At another 


time he served as the host to the members of an entire orchestra. 


These men consented to act as subjects for experiments. During 


the course of their visit many long-standing disputes between vari- 


ous members as to exactness of pitch were definitely settled. 


Seashore does not make any exaggerated claims for his work. 


He states very definitely that the methods cannot be reduced to 


mere mechanical forms so that every teacher can use them. A 


high degree of skill in administering the tests and using the appa- 


ratus is needed. Also, the tests only have significance when com- 
pared with previously established norms. At present that work 


is not completed. The value of such an analysis to a person who 


is considering seriously a musical career cannot be estimated. 


Insurmountable difficulties may be detected and years of profit- 


less training be avoided. What has been done in 


the field of 


music may also be done with other professions and occupations. 


While assisting in the school survey in New York 


City, in the 


spring of 1912, Dr. Stuart A. Courtis made a study of individual 
differences as manifested by the work done in each of five arith- 
metic tests. He states that the most difficult record to find is that 


of an individual equally developed in all abilities. 
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charts in his report which show the great variety of differences 
that exist between children in the same class. Some are above 
the average in multiplication and far below in addition. Others 
make high scores in addition and are very poor in subtraction. 
During the course of the survey the records of a great number of 
twins were studied. Some were strikingly similar, their graphs 
followed the same lines; and others were widely dissimilar. In 
order to determine if this likeness and difference was due to chance 
ov more stable factors, Courtis had all the twins undergo a prac- 
tice series of twenty tests, four of each kind, to determine the 
effect. As a result, the contours of the graphs of the similar 
twins remained unchanged, but the graphs of the dissimilar twins 
showed fewer points in common; their differences were accentu- 
ated. Charts of mathematical ability never have been plotted 
accurately before, and they are of genuine interest to the voca- 
tional counsellor. They measure only one aspect of the individual. 
However, they contribute an important element when an attempt 
is made to make a complete psychograph of the individual. 

Professor Thorndike of Columbia University has said that it 
is quite possible that a high correlation exists between character 
and intelligence. In order to determine if such is the case, Miss 
June B. Downey, of the University of Wyoming, has developed 
the Will-Profile Test. This is an individual test and is a tentative 
scale for measuring the volitional pattern. With the Will-Profile 
Test the following aspects of the individual are indicated: co-ordi- 
nation of impulses, accuracy, tenacity, resistance, assurance, motor 
impulsion, speed of decision, flexibility, freedom from inertia, 
speed of movement. The results are plotted on a percentile scale, 
and a character psychograph of the individual is obtained. The 
value of the will pattern always depends upon the intelligence 
level with which it is associated. Recently this test has been re- 
vised by Mr. Merrill J. Ream, of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and issued in group form. 

In Hugo Miinsterberg’s “Vocation and Learning,” he says, 
the “right guidance of youth to the special life occupations is a 
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function of the community no less important and no less difficult 
than the right schooling.” He goes on to say that a thorough 
analysis of the various vocations and the mental qualities that 
make for success in them must be made. So far, the reliable voca- 
tional psychograph, based upon a careful preliminary survey of 
the qualities required in a given work, and using specially adapted 
norms for the purpose of evaluation, is not available for any field 
with the single exception of music. 

Much of the work of the vocational bureaus along this line has 
been futile. They have attempted to get “clinical pictures” of 
individuals suited for various occupations, by sending out ques- 
tionnaires to employers and then fusing the results into one set 
of qualifications for workers in that field. Hollingworth cites an 
example in his Vocational Psychology. He leaves out the name 
of the occupation to which the following applies, and doubts if 
many people will guess the specific trade in the mind of the writer: 

“Tf a girl wishes to succeed in...... she must possess 
intelligence, (How much? asks H.) good judgment and 
common sense. She must have good eyesight, good hear- 
ing, and a good memory. She must have good percep- 
tion and be able to concentrate her attention completely 
on any matter in hand. In addition to these, she must 
be neat in executing...... work and accurate to the last 
degree. It is absolutely necessary that she have a good 
education.” 

The names of any number of occupations might be inserted in 
the blank spaces in the foregoing and all the statements would 
remain perfectly true. The vocational bureaus never will reach 
the point of maximum efficiency until they are provided with 
reliable individual and vocational psychographs. Then they may 
hope to make useful and intelligent decisions when their assistance 
is requested in selecting suitable occupations for psychically dif- 
ferent individuals. 
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Pupil-Training vs. Subject-Teaching 


WititmMm J. Sanns, Hien Scuoort or COMMERCE, 


Be ISTON, M ASS, 


Sums TY > time of general unrest, such as we are now pass- 


A 


ADELE AECL COTE ANNE 


ing through, all who are engaged seriously in the 
work of education are casting about for an answer 
to the question the whole world is addressing to us: 
“How is education to remedy the ills of the present 
and future generation?’ Everybody knows, or 
at least thinks he knows, that education is decadent, 
—that it is proving to be a disappointment. Is 


ANANOEONAEDC Me Jiu snevedeaNCoNNNEENNENINNE 
OULAAAUONGNE oe DirneasnergeroanasND 


Prune 


“more education” the answer? Or is the solution to be sought 
in changing the direction education is taking ? 

Not so very many centuries ago popular education was cham- 
pioned because it meant information, knowledge, and greater gen- 
eral intelligence. This line of endeavor was found wanting, in 
that it tended to produce dreamers, and general aloofness from 
the world’s work. A more practical education was demanded and 
provided ; and manual training was acclaimed the remedy. Many 
attempts have been made to combine manual training with mental ; 
but the attempts, for one or another good reason, have all been 
pretty clumsy. ‘Educate the man along the line of his work,” 
has for some years now been the newer educational slogan. Not 
only has this principle been applied to the training of men and 
women who are already bread winners, but even boys and girls 
of twelve to eighteen years of age, now attending our secondary 
schools, have, in many cases, been sent there by parents who look 
upon education as a means of making a better living more easily 
than they themselves have made. The children are guided into 
“vocational” courses. They are on some way, but this way is 
very much over crowded, and very soon the traveler finds that if 
he decides to travel a less well-beaten trail and one for which he 
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is more expressly adapted, his “vocational” training is of small 
value to him. He doesn’t seem to know what he wants; but the 
educator of the old school points the finger of infinite wisdom and 
says: “I told you so; what that boy needs is general training— 
formal discipline—the kind of thing the old courses in mathe- 
matics, Latin and Greek used to afford.” But few educators 
would recommend a return to the education of two centuries ago. 
At the same time, is it not possible to reconstruct our work in 
such a way as to combine the training of the old with the subject- 
matter of the newer education ? 

Suppose we teachers were to have a little examination of our 
aims. What is our purpose? To impart information? To de- 
velop judgment? ‘To lead to the formation of habits of self-con- 
trol, seriousness, neatness, regularity, application, attention? Do 
we want to encourage attainment, measurement of the rate of 
progress, independence; concise, clear, felicitous expression? If 
these and similar objectives be our aim, why should we not select 
our material and emphasize it so that these “all-round” and uni- 
versally applicable attainments be encouraged and acquired ? 

Teachers of mathematics will admit that much that they must 
teach will be of little practical use; but if the subject be properly 
taught and the pupils are led to reason out their problems, the 
work has much general value. But this is not all that can be 
taught in the mathematics department. Lessons must be done 
neatly, regularly, completely, independently. The pupil must be 
neat in appearance, attentive, alert, earnest. His demonstrations 
must be clear; if spoken, they must be given in a good, clear, full 
tone of voice; he must stand or sit in a good, easy, but becoming 
position. And the pupil should know that he is just as likely 
to be marked on these things as on the fullness and accuracy of 
his knowledge. Work in foreign languages has its opportunities 
peculiar to itself, as well as those which are common to some or 
all other subjects. History, civics, law, science—all may well be 
stressed to develop the abiding qualities. The training these sub- 
jects provide is fully as important as the subject-matter. There 
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are difficult problems to solve, and carefully thought out decisions 
to be rendered. If pupils come to look upon the law, or economics, 
or history periods merely as rest periods, or to regard the science 
periods as times when they are permitted to toy with the appa- 
ratus in the laboratory, these subjects lose practically all their 
value. 

In connection with the work in English, a form somewhat simi- 
lar to the following may be used. 


NAME ccell asa SUBJECT 


DIVISION 

Jan. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb.| Feb. 
24-28 |Feb.4) 7-11 | 14-18 | 21-25 
| 


] Jan. 


7-21 


Jan, | Jan. 


F eb.28|Mar.|Mar.|Mar. 
3-7 | 10-14 


Mar. ‘| T-11 |14-18/21-25 


a 








Habit 
Regularity 
Promptness 
System 





Neatness 
Appearance 
Work 


Knowledge 
Fullness | 
Accuracy | 


Expression 
Clearness 
Conciseness 








Memory 
Quickness 
Retentiveness 


Judgment | 





Progress 
Understanding | 
Interest 
Seriousness 


1 
Self-control | 





The pupil may fill in his name, and the teacher may take occa- 
sion to explain that all these details enter into school training, 
and that the pupil may be marked on any or all of these details 
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any day. Some few objectives may be singled out at a time and 
emphasized, or the whole list may be presented with little or no 
comment. Thus pupils may be led to see that education is train- 
ing, rather than simply the acquiring of knowledge; that all school 
work contributes to success, in living as well as in making a living. 
They may comprehend, as never before, the doctrine of one of 
our foremost educators: that it matters little what one studies; 
but it matters much how one studies it. They will realize that 
they are being trained, rather than that the subject is being taught. 


The Return 


Back to the scenes of childhood ; 
Fortune and fame, farewell! 

Give me the field and forest, 
Mountain and woodland dell. 


May and the morning sunlight 
Earth with a glory fill; 

Gone are the years like shadows, 
Youth in the heart lives still. 


Youth with a deeper longing 
Cometh again to me— 

As I follow the shining river 
Winding down to the sea. 


Songs of the thrush and robin 
To songs of the heart respond; 

I cherish the life of the present, 
Yet reach to the life beyond. 


Love from the blue above me, 
Life from the fragrant sod ; 

Back to the field and forest; 
Back to the heart of God. 


A. S. AMEs. 








Outline Study of Cooper’s “The Spy” 


OUTLINE STUDY No. 88 
(JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 1789-1851) 


PREPARATORY Work: Character of “THE SPY:” Military 
situation. 


First Reaping: Outline of the Narrative; Study of the 
text. 


Seconp ReapinG: Construction of the Novel; Actors in 
the Story; Places Closely Connected with the Story; 
The Author’s Views of the Political Situation; Com- 
ment of the Actors; The Literary Value of the Novel. 


SUPPLEMENTARY WorkK: Test Questions; Theme Subjects. 


A. PREPARATORY WORK 


CHARACTER OF “THE SPY:” MILITARY 
SITUATION. 


I. CHaracter oF The Spy. 


Note 1. The Spy, a novel by James Fenimore Cooper, pub- 
lished in 1821, tells the story of Harvey Birch, a spy 
employed by Washington in 1780, in Westchester 
County, New York, the Neutral Ground during the 
Revolution. His services could not be acknowledged 
and he was suspected by patriots and Tories alike. 

The tale is based on a story which had once been 
told by John Jay. It startled the American public 
and attained a success far greater than that of any 
previous American work. 
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Il. Tue Miuirary SIrvation In 1780. 


Note 2. The summer of 1780 was a critical period of the 
Revolutionary War. ‘The fall of Charleston in the 
early summer, which was regarded as the establish- 
ment of British power in the extreme Southern 
colonies, had been a crushing blow to the patriot 
cause. Financial chaos, lack of authority in Congress, 
and the general inefficiency of the state governments 
had created a situation which seemed to offer no 
promise of a successful offensive or of any effective 
utilization of the French alliance. Dissensions were 
known to be rife among the officers of the Continental 
army and a mutinous spirit pervaded its ranks. Under 
such circumstances it might well have seemed that 
the treason of Arnold was the beginning of a general 
disintegration of that military force which was the 
sole support of the patriot cause. The Revolution was 
in danger, not only from the avowed Tories, but from 
the growing luke-warmness of a large and influencial 
class whose chief concern was to keep on the winning 
side. 

From a purely military point of view, however, the 
patriot army in the Northern states still held the ad- 
vantageous position gained in the victorious Saratoga 
campaign. ‘The British forces, under the command of 
Sir Henry Clinton, were concentrated in the city of 
New York and were practically on the defensive. Be- 
sides the town itself which included only the extreme 
southern end of Manhattan Island, the British held 
all Manhattan Island with Staten Island, the west 
end of Long Island, and the commanding positions 
on the New Jersey side of the Hudson. Their war- 
ships held the harbor and commanded the Hudson. 

The patriot army, under General Washington, oc- 
cupied a line of connecting positions extending from 
Philadelphia, across northern New Jersey, to the forti- 
fied post of West Point on the Hudson. Along the 
Hudson River, the American lines extended to Peek- 
skill, and outposts patrolled the country as far south 
as Tarrytown. From this point to the channels which 
separate Manhattan Island from the mainland, a 
distance of about forty miles, lay the “neutral ground,” 
the No Man’s Land of the Revolution. It was the ob- 
ject of the patriot army to prevent the British forces 
from drawing supplies from this region, but Congress 
would not permit devastation. Consequently, the 
“neutral ground,” swept by constant raids, and exposed 
to the unchecked evils of civil war, became the abode of 
the lawless and adventurous spirits who flourish best 
in times of upheaval and disorder. 
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B. FIRST READING. 


OUTLINE OF THE NARRATIVE: STUDY OF 
THE TEXT. 


I. OUTLINE OF THE NARRATIVE: STUDY OF THE TEXT. 
1. The Narrative. 
a. Chapters 1-4.—A Neutral Household on the Neutral 
Ground, 


(1) Opening Scene of the Story. 

(a) Time and place of the action; the military 
situation; character of the country. 

(b) The solitary traveller; incidents of his 
journey; shelter at the Locusts. 

(2) The Wharton Household. 

(a) Members of the family; attitude of each 
towards the war; position of Mr. Wharton. 

(b) Arrival of Captain Henry Wharton. 

(c) Harvey Birch, the peddler enters the 
scene; story of the Birch family; Katty 
Haynes. 

(d) Mr. Harper promises not to betray Henry ; 
Harvey Birch warns Captain Wharton of 
danger ahead. 


Note 3. The entire action of the story takes place in that 
portion of Westchester County, New York, between the 
Sound and the Hudson. The first four chapters of the 
novel describe the time and place of action, explain the 
political and military situation, introduce all but three 
of the characters necessary to the development of the 
story, and give a hint of the very subtle plot which 
serves as the nucleus of the tale 

Suggestion 1. What does Cooper say of the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing friend and foe in these times? Identify 
Cow-Boys, Reg’lars, and Skinners. Describe the traveller 
and the impression he produces upon the household. 
Make a list of the characters introduced in these 
chapters. What is the significance of the conversation 
about tobacco? What was the trend of the conversation 
in general? ‘Tell the story of the arrival of the second 
guest at the Locusts. Give Mr. Wharton’s reason for 
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leaving the city for the Locusts. Relate from your 
history the events of the Revolution connected with the 
names, Stark, Burgoyne, Washington, Gates. In these 
four chapters do you notice any mysterious conduct on 
the part of any of the characters? Describe the perilous 
position of Harvey Birch. Give a delineative picture of 
him. Describe in detail the peddler’s visit. What idea 
of the plot of the story do you have at this point? What 
does Sarah mean when she says, “Very pretty liberty 
which exchanges one master for fifty?” Describe the 
situation of the Loyalists in New York at this period. 
What idea of Mr. Harper’s place in the story have you 
formed? Notice the mysterious conduct of the peddler 
as Mr. Harper leaves the house. What is the Wharton’s 
estimate of Harvey Birch? Describe Captain Wharton’s 
position. 


b. Chapters 5-7. The Fight between the Virginia 
Horse and the British Regulars. 


(1) The Tall Dragoon. 

(a) The dragoon inquires for Mr. Harper; 
momentous conversation between Captain 
Lawton and Captain Wharton. 

(b) Captain Lawton’s opinion of Harvey Birch. 

(2) Major Dunwoodie. 

(a) Frances’ request; Major Dunwoodie’s 

answer; Captain Wharton’s pass; Wharton 


placed under guard; Major Dunwoodie re- 
ceives a message. 
(3) The Fight. 

(a) Preparation for the skirmish; Mr. Wharton’s 
dilemma; character of the troops on each 
side; the first charge; victory for the 
patriots; Captain Wharton’s escape; Harvey 
Birch appears again; his advice; Captain 
Lawton discovers the escape of his prisoner; 
change made in the views of Major Dun- 
woodie; fatal mistake of the English col- 
umn; the fight; recapture of Henry Whar- 
ton; the surgeon; the retreat of the British. 

Suggestion 2. What important information regarding the 


movements of Harvey Birch does chapter v give? What 
was the cause of Captain Lawton’s enmity? What is 
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the significance of the pass held by Captain Wharton? 
What new characters are introduced in these chapters? 
Trace the action of Harvey Birch throughout these 
chapters? Tell the story of André. Reproduce the chief 
points of the conversation between Col. Wellmore and 
Capt. Wharton. 
ce. Chapters 8-15. After the Battle. 
(1) The Wounded. 


(a) Captain Singleton and Col. Wellmore 
brought to the Locusts; Captain Wharton’s 
parole. 

(b) Pursuit of Harvey Birch; Birch spares 
Lawton’s life; Capt. Lawton seeks the aid 
of the surgeon at the Locusts. 

(2) At the House of Harvey Birch 

(a) Its situation; the dying father; the raid of 

the Skinners; panic of the raiders. 
(3) At the Locusts. 

(a) Arrival of Isabella Singleton; the dinner 
party. 

(4) Adventure of Harvey Birch. 

(a) The burial of the elder Birch; the sale of 
the house; the Skinner; Harvey’s capture; 
the spy’s house is burned. 


(5) Isabella Singleton. 

(a) Conversation between Isabella and Frances. 
Suggestion 3. Name the inmates of the Locusts at the end 
of chapter ix. Describe the character of the ground on 
which the battle was fought. What glimpses of Harvey 
3irch’s movements does chapter x give? What was Law- 
ton’s toast at dinner? Why did Captain Lawton refuse 
to arrest Harvey Birch? Point out some of the “stilted 
expressions” of this chapter. In chapter xv how does 
the author express the fact that the casket was lowered 
into the grave? In chapter xv what do you learn of the 

relations between Col. Wellmore and Sarah Wharton? 


d. Chapters 16-18. At the Four Corners. 
(1) Elizabeth Flanagan’s Hotel. 


(a) Descriptive sketch of Betty Flanagan; 
scene in hotel. 
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(2) The Spy. 

(a) The Skinner claims the reward offered for 
the capture of the spy; the patrol’s report; 
the piece of paper; Harvey’s guard and 
prison; charge given to the sergeant; es- 
cape of Harvey Birch; meeting with Dun- 
woodie; discovery of the escape; the writing 
in the Bible. 

Suggestion 4. Reproduce the conversation between Major 
Dunwoodie and the spy. What idea occurs to you in 
connection with the piece of paper and the spy’s mys- 
terious allusion to “my only safeguard?” What ar- 
rangement made possible the escape of the spy? Ex- 
plain in detail how this escape was effected. Relate 
the events recorded in chapter xviii. How did Lawton 
treat the captors of the spy and how did he justify his 
course of procedure? Describe the meeting of Captain 
Lawton and Betty. By what ruse was the gang of 
Skinners dispersed? What action in chapter xviii leads 
you to suspect that the supposed Betty is Harvey Birch 
in disguise? To whom does the spy refer when he speaks 
mysteriously of him? What is Lawton’s position at this 
point of the story? 

e. Chapters 19-25. The Events of a Night. 

(1) Major Dunwoodie’s Perplexity. 

(a) Misunderstanding between Dunwoodie and 
Frances. 

Note 4. The sentimental scenes of the story are worthless 
from any point of view. See Note 11. 

(2) Captain Lawton on Guard. 

(a) Dunwoodie’s orders; his vague apprehen- 
sions; the warning. 

(b) Letters from Major Dunwoodie; Captain 
Lawton’s irritation. 

(c) A second warning. 

(3) An Evening at the Locusts. 

(a) The army chaplain; preparations for the 
wedding ceremony; the interruption by the 
peddler. 

(b) The interrupted duel; Captain Lawton in 
the power of the Skinner; the fight; Law- 
ton’s escape. 
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(c) The Skinners force an entrance into the 
house; situation of the family; Hollister 
and Lawton come to the rescue; the house 
is set on fire. 


(d) The peddler saves Sarah from the flames; 
Lawton spares the life of the peddler; Law- 
ton’s question; its answer. 


(4) The Removal to the Four Corners. 
‘a) Sarah’s condition; preparations for de- 
(a) Sarak lit parat f Je 
parture; death of Isabella Singleton; orders 
of Major Dunwoodie. 


(5) Journey into the Highlands of the Hudson. 
(a) The cavaleade; its destination. 


Suggestion 5. Write a character sketch of Dr. Sitgreaves, 
Notice that Harvey Birch dominates each scene of the 
story. What tribute does Lawton pay to the spy? Give 
Lawton’s characterization of Mr. Wharton. Why was 
Lawton so sure that Harvey Birch was a spy of the 
enemy? Repeat Hollister’s tribute to Major Dunwoodie. 
Describe the effect produced by the spy’s appearance 
at the Four Corners. How and why was the wedding 
ceremony interrupted? What part does the peddler play 
in the events of chapters xix-xxv? What effect on the 
reader is made by Lawton’s question and its answer? 
What purpose does the death of Isabella Singleton 
serve? What does Katy Haynes say of the immediate 
cause of the Revolution? What is the significance of 
the conversation between Katy and Frances relative to 
Harvey Birch? Explain belonged above or below. Re- 
late the episode of the mysterious hut. 


Note 5. Whether he belonged above or below.—The Ameri- 
cans were called the party belonging “above,” and the 
British that belonging “below.” The terms had refer- 
ence to the course of the Hudson 


e. Chapters 26-28. On the Plains of Fishkill. 
(1) Henry Wharton on Trial for his Life. 
(a) The investigation. 
(b) The sentence. 
(c) Col. Singleton despatches a courier to Gen, 
Washington to demand reprieve or pardon. 
(b) Return of the courier; the paper. 
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(e) Henry urges his sister to marry Dunwoodie 
immediately. 

(f) The visit of Mr. Harper recalled; effect 
produced on Dunwoodie. 


(2) The Escape of Captain Wharton. 
(a) The minister; the revelation; Harvey 
sirch’s ultimatum. 
(b) The plan of escape adopted; carried into 
effect. 
(c) The discovery. 

Suggestion 6. What special interest centers around the 
president of the court of investigation? Describe the 
three judges. Give the details of the trial. What 
statement made by Frances was adverse to the cause of 
her brother? What part does Harvey Birch play in 
these chapters? Give Col. Singleton’s opinion of the 
spy. Write a character sketch of Col. Singleton. Re- 
produce the conversation about Mr. Harper. Which of 
the scenes of this portion of the story are uninteresting? 
Describe Dunwoodie’s action when he hears of the visit 


of Mr. Harper. In what manner does Birch enter the 
story of chapter xxviii? 


f. Chapters 29-31. Mr. Harper enters the scene again. 
(1) The Race for Life. 
(a) The desperate position of the spy and the 
prisoner; the race; safe in the mountains. 
(2) Frances Visits the Mysterious Hut. 
(a) Interview with Mr. Harper; interview with 
Harvey Birch; Frances’ promise. 
(4) Major Dunwoodie’s Position. 
(5) The Marriage. 
(6) Washington’s Orders. 


~ 


Suggestion 7. What is the signifleance of the spy’s speech 
in chapter xxix? What manoeuvre saved the lives of 
the peddler and Captain Wharton? Does anything in 
these chapters point out to the reader the identity of 
Mr. Harper? To what extent is the marriage of Major 
Dunwoodie a factor in the escape of the Tory captain? 


Chapters 32-33. The Fight. 
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(1) Captain Wharton and the Peddler continue their 
Journey. 
(a) Position of the two armies. 
(b) Captain Wharton reaches a place of safety. 


(2) Meeting with the Cow-Boys. 
(a) The peddler’s pass. 


(3) The Attack. 
(a)) Captain Lawton is killed. 
Suggestion 8. What remarks of the peddler lead the reader 


to the conclusion that he is an American spy after all? 


h. George Washington and Harvey Birch. 


(1) The interview. 
(a) Washington’s appreciation of the peddler’s 
services. 
(b) The proffered reward. 
(c) The certificate. 

Note 6. The closing scene of the story proper possesses real 
dramatic appeal and is genuinely and effectively tragic. 
It brings out forcibly the tragic position of a loyal 
patriot whose qualifications fit him for a spy rather a 
soldier. 

Suggestion 9. At the close of chapter 34, what disposition 
has the author made of the following characters: Mr. 
Harper, Harvey Birch, Katy Haynes, Sarah Wellmore, 
Captain Wharton, Captain Lawton, Isabella Singleton, 
Frances Wharton, Dr. Sitgreaves, Betty Flanagan, Major 
Dunwoodie? 


2. Conclusion. 

a. Thirty-three Years Later. 
(1) Time and Place of action. 
(2) Characters introduced. 
(3) Situation of affairs. 
(4) The spy of the neutral ground meets his death. 

(a) The paper. 
Note 7. The ending of the story is artistic—thirty-three 


years after the Revolution, the loyalty of the spy is 
proven and becomes history. 
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C. SECOND READING 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE NOVEL: ACTORS IN THE 
STORY: PLACES CLOSELY CONNECTED WITH 
THE ACTION OF THE STORY: THE AUTHOR’S 

VIEW OF THE POLITICAL SITUATION— 
COMMENT OF THE ACTORS: THE LITER- 
ARY VALUE OF THE NOVEL 


I. CONSTRUCTION OF THE NOVEL. 


1. The Plot. 

Note 8. The plot centers around the activities of Harvey 
Birch in his role of Continental spy—his efforts to aid 
the Virginian army; his absolute concealment of the 
fact that he is an American spy; the dangers he en- 
counters, rising from the belief that he is in the em- 
ploy of the British. 

a. Episodes unfolding the plot. 

Note 9. No action important to the development of the 
story takes place without the intervention of Harvey 


Birch. 

(1) Harvey Birch procures a pass from Gen. Wash- 
ington which enables Captain Wharton to visit 
his father. 


(2) When the Captain escapes the spy is on hand to 
tell him to turn to the left, ete. 

(3) Harvey Birch sends a letter to Major Dunwoodie 
informing him that The rig’lers are at hand, 
horse and foot. 

(4) Spares Captain Lawton’s life. 

(5) Appears to Dunwoodie and points out his best 
course of procedure. 

(6) The spy sends the letter of mysterious meaning 
(chapter xx) and the billet found on the 
bench. 


(7) Prevents the marriage of Col. Wellmore and 
Sarah. 
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(8) Assists Captain Wharton to escape. 
(9) Final interview with Gen. Washington. 
(10) Death of Harvey Birch. 

Most Striking Scenes of the Novel. 

a. The Robbery; the interrupted marriage; the burial; 
Captain Lawton’s death; Captain Wharton’s trial; 
the race for life; Frances visits the mysterious 
hut; Washington and the spy; the burning of the 
Locusts; death of Harvey Birch. 

Characters Important to the Development of the Story. 

a. Mr. Wharton, Mr. Harper, Captain Wharton, Captain 
Lawton, Col. Wellmore, Major Dunwoodie, Harvey 
Birch, Dr. Sitgreaves, Sarah and Frances Wharton, 
Katy Haynes, Betty Flanagan, Caesar. 

Suggestion 10. Notice the first and last appearance of each 

character. 

Places Closely Connected with the Story. 

a. The Neutral Ground; island of New York; Fishkill; 
King’s Bridge; Highlands of the Hudson. 


The Author’s View of the Political and Military Situ- 

ation: Comment of the Actors. 

a. Chapter 1. The County of West-Chester....British 
gold. 

b. Chapter 2. There was no part of the continent.... 
of their youth. 

e. Chapter 4. The Loyalists’ view of Gen. Stark’s op- 
erations; of Burgoyne’s prowess. 

d. Chapter 5. A war in which similarity of language, 
appearance, and customs rendered prudence doubly 
necessary. 

e. Chapter 7. Character of the men composing the 
two armies. 

f. Chapter 7. While the British....interior; The suf- 

ferings....write. 

Chapter 13. Conversation between Col. Wellmore 

and the surgeon on the subject of political liberty 
and on slavery. 


a8 
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h. Chapter 18. If the French will give us arms and 
money we will drive out the royal troops in six 
months. 

i, Chapter 18. There is a pervading spirit... .years ago. 


j. Chapter 25. Conversation between Katy Haynes and 
Frances Wharton. 


5. Criticism of the Novel. 

Note 10. The Spy is a work of no great literary merit, but 
it has created a noted character in fiction—Harvey 
Birch, the Spy of the Neutral Ground. 

Note 11. Cooper’s character sketches of Harvey Birch, Dr. 
Sitgreaves, and Captain Lawton are drawn with skill 
and sympathy; Katy Haynes and Betty Flanagan stand 
out as vivid and humorous portraitures ; but the “ladies” 
of the novel are wooden and lifeless and the scenes in 
which they appear are written in a style awkward, 
stilted and pretentious. 


SUPPLEMENTARY WORK 
TEST QUESTIONS: THEME SUBJECTS. 


I. Test QUESTIONS 


1. What position in American Literature does “The Spy” 
occupy? Give the character of the work, its scene and date 
of action. When was the story written? What is its value 
in the class room ? 


2. Give the significance of the title of the novel. Name 
the chief characters and designate the one which serves as 
the hero of the story. Relate the circumstances which bring 
about the first mention of Harvey Birch. 


3. Do you suspect the identity of Mr. Harper at any 
time during the story? Describe the three occasions in 
which he appears. 


4, In chapter v why was the conversation between Cap- 
tain Lawton and the subalterns an earnest and pleased con- 
versation ? 


5. What is the significance, in the development of the 
story, of the pass held by Captain Wharton? 


| 
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6. Describe in detail the fight of chapters v-vii. Trace 
the movements of Harvey Birch throughout the scenes con- 
nected with this fight. 

‘. 
troduction of Isabella Singleton serve? What part is played 
by Frances Wharton in the career of Harvey Birch? by 
Caesar ? 

8. Identify André, De Lancey, Burgoyne, Sir Henry 
Clinton, Gates, Hale, Stark, Arnold. 

9. Make chapter captions for any ten of the chapters of 
this novel. Study five of the title verses and tell why each is 
appropriate. 


?. What purpose in the story development does the in- 


10. Draw a character sketch of Dr. Sitgreaves; of Col. 
Wellmore; of Katy Haynes. Point out the contrast between 
Cooper’s sketches of his soldier characters and those of the 
women of the novel. 


11. Tell the story of Sarah Wharton. Does the Spy ap- 
pear in this portion of the story? 


12. Give a detailed description of the dinner-party at 
the Locusts, describing food, dress, service, conversation, etc. 


13. Relate in detail the story of the last chapter of the 
novel, 


14. What was the peddler’s motive in visiting the Locusts 
with his wares while Mr. Harper was at the house? 


15. Make a list of the most striking scenes of the story 
and describe the part played in each scene by Harvey Birch. 


17. Describe the political attitude of the inhabitants of 
the Neutral Ground. Which of the characters in the novel 
are types of this class of society? 


18. Enumerate those characters of the novel necessary to 
the development of the plot. State the circumstances under 
which each one appears for the first and last time. 


19. Make a comprehensive outline of the first four chap- 
ters of “The Spy,” adding numerous sub-headings to the 
headings of B, I, 1, a. 
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20. Relate the various adventures of Captain Wharton, 
mentioning the part played by Harvey Birch in each of 
them. 

21. Cooper is criticised for the pretentious and stilted 
diction of portions of his novels. Point out passages which 
justify such criticism. 

22. What was the purport of the bit of paper which the 
spy swallowed? Explain the spy’s words in connection with 
this act—‘“My only safeguard.” 


23. Cite instances from the text to prove that Harvey 
Birch was an American spy. Cite other passages to prove 
that he was a Tory spy. Which side of the argument has the 
better proofs. 


24. ‘Tell the story connected with the hut on the moun- 
tainside. Why was it necessary that Mr. Harper and Harvey 
Birch should not meet in the hut? 


25. Give the significant facts in the life of Cooper. With 
what character in fiction is his name more closely associated 
than with the spy? 


II. THeme SuBJECTS 


1. A Colonial Household. 

2. The War of 1812. 

3. The Neutral Ground and its Inhabitants. 

4, The Journey into the Highlands of the Hudson. 

5. Harvey Birch—A Loyalist. 

6. Harvey Birch—A Patriot. 

Interesting Manners and Customs of the Period. 

8. Government and Activities of the Colonists in 1780. 
9. The Women of the Novel. 


10. The Value of “The Spy” in the Class room. 








Cultivating Acquaintance with the Magazines 
Ernest Erwin Letsy, Tue Untiversiry or Ivurnors, 
Urpana, Itt. 


FDC Se 


= 2 TARTLED by the results of an assignment to my 
= = rhetoric class on My Favorite Magazine, in which 
5 S 5 a timid favoritism centered at length on The Satur- 
: = day Evening Post, I began to reflect on some meas- 
Cel ures that might be taken to bring students to know 
: z the “run of the stands.” The need for this was 
3 2 driven home when investigation among other classes 
Dime Ee 


revealed ignorance of even the general nature of 
the contents of a dozen or two magazines that come off the press 
each month. When one considers that in after life most of the 
reading of our students will be in the newspaper and current maga- 
zine, it is imperative that the school cultivate wise orientation. 
His favorite “daily” is easily decided for a man by his locality, 
but lest his reading should be confined to that altogether, a taste 
for judicious browsing among magazines should be formed early. 
The logical years for this are the later ones in the high school, 
when the student has been awakened to a considerable range of 
ideas and before he probably leaves the schoolroom altogether. 
The college rhetoric classes might well devote a period or two to 
such a discussion, if for some reason the high school has been 
unable to give it, or has neglected it. 

If students are not familiar with the names of magazines, one 
may stimulate interest by a guessing contest, such as this: 


1. One hundred years old (Century). 


2. What we cling to (Life). 

3. <A noted fairy (Puck). 

4, Dispenser of justice (Judge). 

5. A prospect (Outlook). 

6. A citizen of the world (Cosmopolitan). 
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7. Hash (Review of Reviews). 
8. Prosperity (Success). 
9. Money the trusts want (Everybody’s). 
10. Resident of New York (Metropolitan). 
11. What we are proud to be (American). 
12. What a rich man is (Independent). 
15. <A tiresome person (Harper). 
14. <A large body of water (Atlantic). 

The nature and contents of magazines may next be taken up. 
In order to get concrete results one may proceed as follows: 
Make a list of twenty-five non-technical magazines. Let each 
member of the class choose a magazine for an investigation. Have 
him go through a copy or two with a view to writing a critique 
based on the following points: 

a. General make-up and impression. (Cover, proportion, 
paper, type, ete. ) 

b. Nature of subject-matter. (Chiefly articles? stories? poe- 
try? What is the tone or quality, and what readers are ap- 
pealed to?) 

c. Illustrations. (What number? Any cartoons? Taste?) 

d. What is the amount and the nature of the advertising ? 

e. Considering the field of the magazine, suggest improvements. 

Naturally, it is not to be expected that this outline will serve 
the needs of all classes without modifications here and there, but 
it has proved helpful for intensive study. To make the acquaint- 
ance extensive, let each student make a list of some twenty-five 
non-technical magazines, arranging them as in a bibliography, i. e., 
arrange the titles in alphabetical order; in the next column give 
publisher, place of publication, and price; indicate briefly the 
general content; in a word, show what class of readers the maga- 
zine seems intended for. 

If one wishes to continue the work, various plans may be fol- 
lowed. One might set aside one day each month as Magazine Day, 
on which one would hear the report of each student on the con- 
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tents of his magazine. In order to give range, let there be pro- 

gressive selection, i. e., let the student who reported on the A merv- 

can last month review the Atlantic this month, while the one at 

the foot of the class takes the American. Other modes of pro- 

cedure will suggest themselves to suit individual needs. For the 

purpose of this paper, however, it is regarded sufficient if it has ‘ 
been pointed out how students and magazines may cultivate a 

closer acquaintance. 


Hymn to the Stars 


Stars that are suns to myriad millions of bepeopled spheres, 

On which unknown, strange beings thrive throughout the endless 
years, 

How fair you are to us benighted souls in this far place, 

To whom you seem bright flowers blooming in remotest space! 


How oft in childhood days we gazed on you in silent awe! 

Within your far-flung space what wondrous visions then we saw! 
The years passed on, ‘and farther off in space you seemed each night; 
But your strange beauty never languished and still gleamed your light. 


In youth’s sweet, golden days how bright you were those charming 
nights— 
Oh, how our souls were lifted to your iridescent heights! 
What silent songs of love you sang our glowing souls to thrill 
That made young love sweet and enslaved us to love’s burning will! 





So, through the years, you keep watch on the changeful moods of life; 
You charm with wonder when we tire, and speak of peace in strife; 
The glory of the vast unknown is yours; we give you praise 

For all your mystic splendor and your uncomputed ways. 







GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS. 











American Notes—Editorial 


If a comparison were possible between the scholarship of a group 
of boys who had had much liberty in a natural environment of fields, 
woods and hills from the age of from five to twelve, with another group 
who had spent but little time with nature and much time over books, 
in a similar period, we have little doubt that the scholarship record 
of the first group would far surpass that of the second group, say at 
the time of graduation from High School. 

Every child should be given as wide an opportunity as possible for 
contact with nature, at first hand, in the formative years of early and 
later childhood. Of course this is comparatively easy in a rural or 
suburban district. In the cities some provision is made for it in the 
parks and museums. In these, under the direction of parents and 
teachers the children can acquire some knowledge of flowers, trees, 
birds, insects and animals, which will be interesting to them and help- 
ful in promoting their mental development. But they will be at a 
distinct disadvantage as compared with children of the same age who 
live in the country. In a real sense the chief business of the. young 
human animal is to get a working acquaintance with the outside, 
material world and its laws, habits ‘and inhabitants, before he begins 
to look within and to recognize his own mental and spiritual nature 
and to study the deeper mysteries and responsibilities of the human 
mind and soul. 

Parents and teachers often underestimate or fail, altogether, to un- 
derstand, the tremendous power of “the call of the wild” which echoes 
and re-echoes in the soul of the child, making him crave the com- 
panionship of a dog or other pet animal, driving him to the fields 
and woods and giving him a delight in the changes of the seasons, the 
exploration of the forest depths, the mountain heights, the hidden 

caves with their mysterious treasures, the ponds and streams with 
their finny denizens, impelling him to gather flowers, climb trees, 
search out the nesting places of birds and familiarize himself with 
their habits, track the smaller animals to their hiding places, and 
fairly wear himself out with his eager, joyous investigations of every- 
thing ir in his natural environment. This is the main and strenuous 
hanes of childhood for the better part of the first dozen years. We 
older people should understand that all this is not a useless expendi- 
ture of energy and a mere waste of time. Besides building up the 
body, with its complicated nerves, muscular system, assimilative and 
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digestive organs, its lungs, and all its marvelous intricacies, these to 
us seemingly purposeless and random quests and adventures of the 
average boy or girl are all a part of nature’s plan and purpose to 
equip the young human being, physically and mentally for life. We 
should be in sympathy with our boys and girls, even though it should 
sometimes seem to us like letting our children run wild, and though 
it does more or less ruin their clothes and freckle their faces and ex- 
pose them to occasional accidents. Somehow or other they generally 
come through fairly whole, and with a mighty increase of physical 
strength, practical knowledge and sympathy with and understanding 
of God’s world and its creatures. These are worth their price, and 
without them something would be missed that is fundamental to a true 
education,—a background or foundation for the later superstructure 
of a normal mental and spiritual experience and life. 





The Editor of Education is privileged in receiving many printed 
reports, manuals, contributions to other educational journals, minutes 
of educational conferences, etc., in which the trend of educational 
thought is connoted. Sometimes a statement or a line of thought is 
so forcefully presented that it seems as though whoever passed it on 
to others would become a sharer in the glory and honor of the original 
author or speaker. With this feeling strongly possessing him tie 
Editor presents herewith a recent utterance of Superintendent David 
B. Corson, Superintendent of Schools at Newark, N. J., who was 
addressing the Superintendent’s staff at the regular February 
meeting and who took for his subject; “The Spiritual Values in 
Education.” We quote Dr. Corson’s opening remarks and the words 
which the Assistant Superintendent spoke, following Dr. Corson. 
These brief addresses strike a note which is fundamental in all 
teaching and supervising work in our schools and colleges and will 
meet with a ready response from mind and heart wherever read by 
earnest educators. 

In introducing the subject Dr. Corson said (in part) : 

“During the month just passed I visited several schools where I was 
pleased to note the effective way in which your work functions. The 
art work functions in pictures well hung with good space relations 
and intelligent consideration of grouping. Where there were flowers 
there was no discordant matter to lessen their beauty. Art instruction 
must produce this state of affairs or else it fails. It is producing it in 
our schools. I attended an assembly where pupils sat in proper posi- 
tion throughout the period and where they sang in good tone and spirit 
with great enjoyment. ‘They fairly revelled in song. There it was 
evident that physical training and music functioned. I congratulate 
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you on these evidence of your influence and the influence of your 
work. I would like you to exert this same influence in developing 
something of the old idealism which once animated teachers. It seems 
to me that there has been a great slump in values and that too much 
emphasis is being placed upon purely material and comme srcial values. 
I wish you to discuss this morning the ‘Spiritual Values in Education’ 
believing that though difficult to describe we all recognize and prize 
them. The best supervisors and superintendents are ‘those who seek 
spiritual values as major objectives, not, however, neglecting the lesser 
aims. It seems to me that if a supervising officer establishes the right 
relations with those supervised and secures their confidence and co- 
operation it is because of personal harmony in aims and methods. 
This is essential to successful work. If such a spirit exists all the 
lesser objectives in education are more easily reached.” 


The discussion was continued by Assistant Superintendent J. Wil- 
mer Kennedy, who said: 

“As I take it our topic connotes those enduring qualities of the 
mind that lie at the foundation of all character of any worth. Among 
them are truthfulness, honor, courage, self-control, love of beauty, 
whether of nature or art, reverence for truth and goodness in human 
conduct, and unselfishness—the sentiment that is the heart of the 
great world religions. If there is anything God-like in the soul of man 
it must be predicated on the possession of these lofty attributes of the 
human spirit. 

“They are all developed and strengthened by education, but strange 
to say, they are incidental to the main purpose of intellectual training. 
We plan to teach mathematics and science, and our chief concern is 
about the success of our plan. But we can only hope that spiritual 
growth will be an indirect result of our main plans. No one can start 
out to develop courage and love of the beautiful. If he does, he will 
fail. Indeed, the student may rebel against the direct didactic method 
of teaching him virtue, and acquire a disgust for it. The method 
most effectual seems to be one of indirection, suggestion, unconscious 
intuition, and proper use of emotional experience. 

“We see the same method work out in the larger relations of life. 
Florence Nightingale and Dorothy Dix, moved to pity by the horrors 
of war, devoted their lives to the mitigation of suffering and each won 
a crown of unfading glory, but the glory was not in their though as 
an original motive. William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and 
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Charles Sumner, aflame with righteous indignation at the iniquities 
of slavery, and defying the gibbet and the mob, preached a mora! 
crusade against the baleful institution. Their names are now fixed 
high on the roll of heroes—but they did not plan to become heroes. 

“We have competitive athletics in our schools. The avowed purpose 
is to satisfy the instinct for play and trials of strength. The boys have 
in mind the winning of games—but we all know that the spiritual 
value of athletics lies in the development of the power of self-control 
when the game is on and the blood is hot. 

“We call the algebra and the chemistry and the Latin major sub- 
jects. This is fiction. Knowledge of these studies, if unused—and 
most of it is unused—grows dim with age and in time vanishes away. 
But the ideals and atmosphere of the class and school and nation give 
a permanent bent to the mind of the student, and remain as perma- 
nent forces—guiding, sustaining and restraining the individual in all 
the storm and stress of life. These are the real major subjects. 

“Recently I read an article headed ‘The Diagnosis of the English- 
man, by John Galsworthy, the noted author. What struck me most 
forcibly in the article was the statement that the great public schools, 
such as Eton, Harrow and Rugby, do more to mould the morals and 
manners of British men than any other single agenc y. In these schools 
the flower of English youth are stamped with mo impress of a uniform 
morality, uniform manners, uniform way of looking at life. These 
unwritten ethical standards filter down through every class to the 
‘very toes of the land.’ This code forbids a boy to show his feelings, 
teaching that to do so is not manly; prohibits all tales about one’s 
companions and lies about one’s self; condemns all ‘swank,’ ‘side,’ 
‘swagger,’ and braggadocio of speech or manner as bad form; enjoins 
the boy to play games hard and keep the rules of them. ‘This system 
represses all extremes, implants everywhere a kind of stoicism and 
respect for the rules of the great game—LIFE. One who observes the 
rules bears the hall-mark—An English Gentleman.’ 





We are glad to pass on to all readers of Epucarion the following 
significant statements made by Hon. Philander C. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education: 

“Not only educators, but practically all citizens who have thought 
deeply upon our national problems, have come to the conclusion that 
universal high school education is essential to the realization of the 
American ideal. Of course, elementary school education is not uni- 
versal yet, except in theory, but there is no reason, while we are wait- 
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ing for that in the lagging states, why we should not make a vigorous 
move to open the high schools to all the children. Only about 10 per 
cent of the present total enrollment of pupils is in'the high schools. If 
this advanced training were given to all children of school age, the 
proportion would be 30 per cent. This would mean, then, a 200 per 
cent increase needed in high school accommodations. I do not believe 
that any true American, if he reflects upon this matter, can dispute 
the need. Democracy will certainly not be safe for the world unless 
we give the people the habit of thinking intelligently, to the end that 
they will be ruled by truth instead of prejudice or emotion in the 
meetings where we discuss the improvement and expansion of the 
schools. The duty of providing education is primarily a state duty; 
yet the present deficiency in school and college facilities is so wide- 
spread that it has become a national problem. The seriousness of it 
is such that the highest intellects of America should concentrate upon 
finding a solution.” 


The University of Florida has made an unprecedented national 
record by increasing the number of persons receiving instruction seven 
times during the past twelve months. ‘This has been made possible 
by offering extension courses through a new General Extension 
Division. By enrolling 5,804 students during the first twelve months 
in its history, the Florida General Extension Division also broke by 
a wide margin all records for the first year held by the 38 other states 
doing similar work. Students were enrolled in correspondence courses 
from every county in the state and from 19 other states and foreign 
countries. This is considered a noteworthy achievement, since F lorida 
has only about 560,00 white residents, scattered over 58,666 square 
miles, and no general extension work had previously been carried on. 


Minimal Essentials in English—The Inland Empire Council of 
Teachers of English has recently published bulletins on minimal 
essentials in English for the grades and high school. The two bulle- 
tins, one for the grades and one for high school, contain reports of 
committees comprised of leading English teachers of the Northwest. 
These committees worked for two years on the compilation of the 
Essentials in English Composition for the elementary and secondary 
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schools, and the resulting reports have attracted the attention of 
English teachers throughout the United States. 


“The census of 1920 shows that there are approximately 418,000 
adults in Pennsylvania who cannot read or write. ‘These are found 
in every county of the state. In 43 of the counties the number of 
illiterates ranges from 1,000 to 79,125. This vast army of illiterates 
can share in only a limited way in iiitees the opportunities or the 
obligations which citizenship in this Commonwealth affords. They 
will not be able to make their greatest contribution to American life 
or realize its complete advantages until they have acquired the ability 
to transact their own private aitaive and to make known their desires 
and needs in English—the common language of the country. ‘To be 
sure, the great majority of those unprepared are of foreign birth, but 
our duty in the premises is none the less urgent. We “have invited 
these people here to help us in our tasks of development, we have prof- 
ited by their art and industry, and we must give them every oppor- 
tunity to attain their full stature, mental, moral and spiritual. I 
recommend, therefore, that an effective state-wide program for the 
elimination of adult illiteracy be inaugurated without delay, by estab- 
lishing a bureau for that purpose in the Department of Public Instrue- 
tion.’ __F rom an address by Governor William C. Sproul, to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Pennsylvania. 
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Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP. By J. H. Freidel, M. A. J. B 
Lippincott Co. 

This is a timely volume of 224 pages, covering the essentials for a 
training in the profession of librarianism. At present there is a wide 
demand for librarians. One large city library alone recently needed 
and called for candidates for over two hundred vacancies on its staff. 
The profession pays salaries from eight hundred or a thousand dollars 
up to many thousands per year. But careful training and experience 
are necessary, especially for the better positions. This book is a very 
thorough treatment of the matter and should be in the hands of every 
aspirant for a library job. 


CANCIONES POPULARES. Arranged by Allena Luce. Foreword by 
Prof. J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard University. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

A collection of idiomatic songs from Spain and Spanish America. The 
text is entirely in Spanish. The songs are suited to the traditions of 
the people. Any one who has heard Porto Rican singing will be eager 
to hear these songs. The book will be a great aid in the case of those 
who are studying the now popular branch of the Spanish Language with 


a view to business or residence among Spanish-speaking peoples. 


THE A BC OF EVOLUTION. By Joseph McCabe. G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

This little volume, in 124 pages, tells the essential facts in the theory 
of evolution. While strictly scientific, it is clear and quite free from 


unintelligible scientific terms. It should have a wide reading. 


HOW TO WRITE AN ESSAY. By W. T. Webb, M. A. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 

A thoroughly English book, the author being some time professor of 
English Literature in Caleutta, and drawing illustrative matter chiefly 
from England and India, The chapters show English thoroughness in 
scholarship and accuracy of statement. An excellent feature is found 


in a considerable number of “Sample Essays, 
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THE SCHOLAR’S LARGER LIFE. By Rev. James L. Hill. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. James L. Hill. Boston, The Stratford Company. 

Contains the latest collection of Dr. Hill’s essays and addresses. He 
understands human nature and is a great lover of boys and a strenuous 
worker with church young people of both sexes. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS. By Frederick J. Allen. 
The Harvard University Press. 

This book gives a selected critical bibliography of the common occu- 
pations, with specific references for their study. It will have a wide 
field of usefulness in the circles where vocational education is now being 
advocated and practiced, and that means wherever there are good schools 


and intelligent teachers. 


CUENTOS Y LECTURAS EN CASTELLANO. By Maria Solano. Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company. 

A very elementary Spanish Reader, which may be used by the student 
of the Spanish language at the beginning of his work. The book was a 
growth out of its author’s actual experience while teaching teachers 


how to teach Spanish in the city schools of Boston. 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS. By Mary Lockwood Matthews, 
B.S. Little, Brown & Co. 

The author is Head of the Home Economics Department of Perdue 
University, and her book is the outgrowth of much study and experience 
in home economics. It is notable for the way in which it covers in a 
single volume the varied subjects of sewing, textiles, food and cooking, 
and the care of the house. It is well adapted for ordinary public school 
use in the seventh and eighth grades. A feature is the “Home Problems 
and Questions,’ which will appeal to the individual pupil and call out 
thought and develop interest. There are many attractive illustrations. 


THE BOOK OF CHILDREN’S GAMES. By Constance Wakeford Long. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This book describes and illustrates by many diagrams about one hun- 
dred games for school and playground use. Where musical accompani- 


ments are necessary, the appropriate music is given. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD TEACHING. By Edwin Arthur Turner. 
With an Introduction by Lotus D. Coffman. D. C. Heath & Company. 

The value of this book, written by the Director of Practice Teaching 
in the Illinois State Normal University, lies in the emphasis which it 
lays upon principles. Teaching is distinguished from other forms of 
doing; its “aim” is defined; the growth of subject-matter; the organiza- 
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tion of the same; the child-factor ; habit formation; the emotional factor; 
means of generating a sense of responsibility; these and other equally 
important matters are dwelt upon in chapters that are as interesting 


as they are essential. Every ambitious teacher should own, read and 


digest this helpful volume. 


ELEMENTARY CALCULUS. By William F, Osgood, Ph. D., LL. D. 
The Macmillan Company. 

An undergraduates’ treatment of the Calculus. It illustrates the ideas 
and methods of the Calculus by means of its application to physics and 
geometry, thus connecting the subject with that which is familiar to the 
pupil. The thought, underlying the method, is stressed. The 
processes and the technique of the Calculus are 


and explicitness. An all-around treatment of an 


formal 
treated with due care 


important subject, for 
students who are preparing for further scientific study and work. 


CORRELATED MATHEMATICS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES. By Ernst 
R. Breslich, The University of Chicago Press. 

There is an economy in treating mathematical topics in combination 
instead of seriatim. Such treatment keeps the student alert in the dif- 
ferent branches and possessed of a balanced judgment, and places him 
at the completion of the course distinctly ahead of those pursuing the 
old-time policy of taking up first one subject and then another, and being 
left at each stage with the feeling that each had been “finished” before 
taking up the next. The authors of this volume try to convey the im- 
pression to each student that there is still much more to learn after he 
has closed any course in mathematics. The books of this series have been 
carefully tested in the University High School at Chicago, and by college 
entrance examinations, and it has been shown that they put their students 
in a distinctly superior place, above any and all other methods of mathe- 
matical instruction. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF VILLAGE AND CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOLS. By Rose L. Finney, Ph. D., and Alfred L. Schafer, Ph. D. 
The Maemillan Company. 


The distinctive merit of this volume is that it fills a need that has 
long existed for a book dealing with country schools in distinction from 
city schools. The problems of the two are quite distinct in many par- 
ticulars, and country school teachers have been left to solve their prob- 
lems as best they could. Part I treats of governmental administration ; 
Part II of the principal’s personal-official relations; Part III of the 
needs of the child; Part IV of the business side; Part V considers sev- 
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eral important matters, such as getting a good start, class room manage- 
ment, consolidation, the transportation problem, the social life of the 
community, the principal’s professional career, etc. This book deserves, 
and will doubtless receive, a wide reading, and it will help in the wide- 


spread movement for the improvement of the rural schools. 


AMERICAN LEADERS. Book Two. By Walter Lefferts, Ph. D. 
Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This second volume brings the characters of our great leaders up to 
the present time, and includes some who are living today. Truth is 
stranger and more instructive and inspiring than fiction. We are here 
told about the interesting and useful lives of such men as Eli Whitney, 
who made cotton king; Robert Fulton, who made steam propel a boat 
on the Hudson; Alexander Graham Bell, who learned how to send the 
human voice along a wire, etc., etc. This is the kind of book that appeals 
to the boy or girl with good healthful ambition and the desire to count 
for something worth while in this old world that is ever full of things 


that are new. 


COMMERCIAL RESEARCH: An Outline of Working Principles. By 
C. S. Dunean, Ph. D., University of Chicago. The Macmillan Company. 

Modern business is a science, and a careful study of its principles is 
a necessity, if success is to be the reward of activity. Every educated 
person should be,—every business man must be, familiar with the main 
facts, principles and methods of business. These can be acquired slowly 
by experience,—more rapidly by study, plus experience. As a majority 
of the graduates of our schools ultimately go into business, business 
should be taught in the schools. This volume furnishes the most com- 
plete and fundamental guidance on this subject of any book we have 
seen. It will be well worth while for any business man to take the time 
to read it. High schools and business colleges will find it a most satis- 


factory text-book. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. By Wayne P. 
Smith and Edmund Gale Jewett. The Macmillan Company. 

The course of study laid out in this volume aims to follow the time 
order of mental development of the pupils. This, the authors believe, 
will materially aid the student in acquiring a scientific habit of mind. 
This psychological emphasis dominates the treatment of the natural phe- 
nomena and laws which are brought under observation and investigation 
throughout the book. There is sufficient material for a year’s work, with 
provision for a half-year if desired. The volume is well and fully illus- 


trated. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE DICTATION. By Edward Hall Gardner, A. M. Gregg 
Publishing Company. 

A very comprehensive manual of directions and models for corres- 
pondence with all sorts of people on all kinds of business. Our only 


criticism is that it is too full and detailed. 


EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER. By Frank Chapman Sharp, Ph.D, 
Professor of Philosophy, the University of Wisconsin. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

An excellent restatement of the problem of moral training in the 
school and the home. The chapter on “The Influence of Personality” 


should be read by every teacher. 


THE PASSMAN. How Are Our Universities to Train Citizens? By 
Rk. L. Archer. A C, Black, Ltd., London. Price $1.50. 

A thorough presentation of the subject of the proper requirements 
and acquirements for the different scholastic degrees. The book is writ- 
ten primarily for Englishmen and British institutions. But the prin- 
ciples are the same everywhere—and World War conditions have made 
desirable and necessary a restatement of this matter. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY. By S. J. Holmes, Ph. D., 
Professor of Zoology, University of California, 249 illustrations. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 


An excellent High School text. 


MON PETIT TROTT. A Modern French Reader. By Leopold Cardon, 
Instructor in Romance Languages at the University of Wisconsin. Silver, 
Burdett and Company. 


WHAT TO DO FOR UNCLE SAM. A First Book of Citizenship. By 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. A. Flanagan Company. Cloth, 224 pages, illus- 
trated. 


LITERARY COMPOSITION. By Sherwood Cody A. C. McClurg & Co. 


YOUR BETTER SELF. By Humphrey J. Desmond. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. Edited with Notes, Exer- 
cises and Vocabulary, by Charles Alfred Turrell. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Spanish America has its great stories as well as its great agricultural 
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and other resources. Business is pushing south at a prodigious rate, and 
a knowledge of the Spanish language is almost a necessity now in most 
any branch of commercial activity. After acquiring the rudiments of the 
language, no advantage is greater than to become familiar with a foreign 
country’s literature. This is the best means of acquiring a real knowl- 
edge of the people and a resulting ability to deal with them. Books 
upon the language of South America have multiplied rapidly of late. 
This attractively printed and illustrated book puts within reach some 
choice stories, which reveal the modes of thought, the ideals and aspira- 
tions of the people. The volume makes an excellent reader for Spanish 


classes. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE NEW DAY. By Cleland Boyd 
McAfee. The Macmillan Company. 

Those who would like to receive the confirmation of their faith in the 
essential gospel of salvation in the life after death, but who have had 
new doubts and fresh cravings after more light because they have lost 
loved ones in the Jate World War, would do well to read and ponder this 
thoughtful little volume. It can be carried in the pocket and read a 
few lines or pages at a time, and thus be absorbed into one’s inner con- 
sciousness It is very comforting in its clearness of vision and in its 
logical reasoning. There are five chapters, on (1) the call to recon- 
struction, (2) the Christian theology of God, (3) the Christian theology 
of Salvation, (4) the Church, and (5) a concluding word. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following: 

MACMILLAN COMPANY’S POCKET AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
CLASSICS: Rob Roy, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Eugene Musgrove, A.M.; Guy Mannering, or The Astrologer, 
by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., edited by Eva Warner Case; The Tragedy of 
Coriolanus, by William Shakespeare, edited by H. D. Weiser, A.B.; and 
Prue and I, by George William Curtis, edited by Vincent B. Brecht. The 
characteristics of the books of this series of school classics are so well 
known to educators and the reading public that no review is here 


necessary. 
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